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EDITOR'S FOREWORD 


The dramatic events in Poland and Hungary in the latter months 
of 1956 forced many scholars and statesmen to re-examine their 
previous assumptions and attitudes toward the Soviet satellites in 
Eastern Europe while the layman found it necessary for the first time 
to distinguish between these two countries and the other satellite states. 
East Germany, of course, was not only better known to the public but 
was considered to be in something of a separate category because of 
West German hopes for reunification and because of the demonstra- 
tions against the Russians in June of 1953. Furthermore, the well- 
publicized independence of Yugoslavia served to set off that country 
from the others in the Communist bloc. On the whole, however, both 
layman and specialist tended to think of Hungary, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania and Bulgaria as a uniform group. 

Subsequent to the communization of these countries, United States 
policy reflected this lack of differentiation. The containment policy 
tacitly accepted Soviet control of the area with the possible exception 
of East Germany and the obvious exception of Yugoslavia. Not only 
did Soviet military power preclude any peaceful adjustment, but the 
very domination of the area by the Russians seemed to promise increas- 
ing identification of the peoples with the Soviet system. East European 
exiles warned that time was on the side of the Russians and that they 
were steadily indoctrinating the minds of the youth while eliminating 
all centers of opposition and many of the unique characteristics of 
the countries involved. 

The repetition of these warnings nourished the fear that continued 
Soviet domination would cause the permanent and total loss of the 
area to Russia. That fear, coupled with the success of the Communist 
revolution in China and the sharpening antagonism between the 
Communist bloc and the West, caused the containment policy to come 
into wide disrepute, an issue which figured prominently in the pres- 
idential campaign of 1952. 

The ‘‘liberation policy’’ of the new administration seemed to 
promise a more active approach to the situation in Eastern Europe. 
But subsequent events revealed that the policy was new in name only. 
The failure to take advantage of the East German demonstrations in 
1953 (except for propaganda purposes) indicated that Washington 
continued to accept the status quo in Kastern Europe despite its re- 
peated statements to the contrary. The Geneva conference of 1955 
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confirmed the willingness of Washington to leave unchallenged the 
Soviet hegemony in the area in return for a relaxation of international 
tension. Furthermore, there is little evidence that the United States 
fully appreciated either the differences among the satellites (again 
excepting East Germany) or the factors working towards modification 
in some of them. 

Consequently, the uprisings in Poland and Hungary in October 
and November of 1956 took most of the Western world by surprise. 
Even those close observers who had sensed some ferment in the two 
countries were unprepared for the violence and extensiveness of the 
manifestations of discontent. Obviously, our assumptions had been 
grievously incorrect. First, the five satellites that had been dismissed 
readily as all of a kind proved to have some marked differences. While 
Poland apparently had managed to gain a significant measure of 
independence from Russia and while Hungary had erupted in a violent 
expression of hatred for the Communist regime and Soviet control, the 
other three countries had remained passive, at least on the surface, 
and had made no effort to effect a change. Second, the uprisings 
showed that time was not on the side of the Russians. The attempt 
to sovietize the economies of the satellites, an attempt which proved 
to be economically unrealistic, contributed to the discontent of the 
people because of the unavoidable strains it caused and the paucity of 
rewards it offered. Furthermore, the resentment engendered by Russian 
cultural and political domination and by the inevitable frictions 
arising from the presence of Soviet citizens seems to have been far in 
excess of any gains the Russians were able to make. Most important of 
all the revelations was the fact that the Communists had failed over- 
whelmingly in Poland and Hungary to conquer the minds and hearts 
of the students and the workers, the two groups that had been con- 
sidered the easiest targets for Communist indoctrination. 

The patent falsity of our previous assumptions is unquestioned at 
this point. The problem is to decide what to do with our new insight, 
whether the revised assumptions necessitate a change in policy toward 
the states in the area. Washington’s reaction to the Polish and Hun- 
garian incidents was to avoid active intervention, presumably because 
of the fear that a stronger policy would lead to a major war. Since 
that initial reaction a changed attitude toward Poland seems to have 
emerged. The Administration appears willing to consider a closer rela- 
tionship, at least in economic matters. Apart from these tentative over- 
tures, however, there is little evidence of any change in policy toward 
any of the other satellites. 

The Editors of the Journal feel that although a continuation of 
a passive policy on the part of the United States and of the West in 
general may be justifiable for some time, the basis of that policy is 
no longer the same and should be recognized as being different. Even 
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more important is the necessity of keeping in mind the lessons we have 
learned recently if we decide in the future to pursue a more active 
policy toward the satellites. The purpose of the Journal in presenting 
this issue is to examine in some detail the causes of the recent events 
in East Central Europe, the necessity for re-examining the previous 
assumptions of the West, and the adequacy of Western, particularly 
American, policy toward the area since the end of the Second World 
War. At the same time, we have presented both factual and analytical 
material in an effort to add to our readers’ understanding of an area 
which has once again become a pivotal point in world history. 


THE Eprrors 





POLITICS IN EAST CENTRAL EUROPE 


By Paul E. Zinner 


Assistant Professor of Government in the Program on East Central 
Europe at Columbia University, Dr. Zinner is the editor of the recently 
published selection of documents on events in Poland and Hungary en- 
titled NATONAL COMMUNISM AND POPULAR REVOLT IN EASTERN 
EUROPE. 


The explosive developments in Poland and Hungary in the fall of 
1956 captured people’s imagination everywhere. The upheavals in 
Warsaw and Budapest were hailed as unmistakable symptoms of a 
deep crisis of Communist totalitarianism, marking the end of an era 
in the existence of the East European countries which had fallen 
under Communist rule in the wake of World War Two and presaging 
perhaps a turning point in the history of all mankind. 

There is no need to wax lyrical over the deeds of the Polish and 
Hungarian peoples in challenging — albeit in different ways and with 
varying degrees of success — their totalitarian masters in order to 
acknowledge the momentous nature of the events that took place in 
their respective countries. Nor is it necessary that these events be 
duplicated elsewhere in order that they exert abiding influence. The 
significance of the Polish and Hungarian happenings rests less on the 
prospect of being copied than on the fact that they happened at all. 


I 


Ever since 1944 when — with Soviet support — Communist parties 
began to bid for power in Eastern Europe, the twin and inseparable 
problems of the pattern of internal evolution of the Communist- 
dominated countries and the precise nature of their relationship to 
the Soviet Union have been in the forefront of interest. The Polish 
and Hungarian events constitute a challenge to the precepts underlying 
both the organization of totalitarian societies on the Soviet model and 
the character of the relations of these societies to the Soviet Union. 
As such these events overshadow anything (including Tito’s defiance 
of Stalin and his subsequent expulsion from the Cominform) that has 
taken place in Eastern Europe since the end of World War Two. It 
does not seem entirely out of place to concentrate on them in this 
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article, while keeping in mind that for all their importance they are 
not the only things that have happened in the East European peoples’ 
democracies (as the Communist-dominated countries like to call them- 
selves) and that, indeed, in Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Albania events have run a different course. 

The Hungarian revolt clearly belongs to a very rare category of 
phenomena (distinctly on the wane recently) in recorded human his- 
tory. It was a spontaneous, popular rebellion against tyranny perpe- 
trated not under the disruptive influence of war, in a condition of 
general collapse of the social order as a result of defeat at the hand of 
an outside enemy, but in peacetime when the prevailing power cal- 
culus tends to favor the ruling authorities against insurgent forces. 
Not since the revolutionary years of 1848-49 has there been anything 
like it in Europe. Indeed, the similarities between the genesis and 
denouement of the Hungarian revolt and some of its illustrious fore- 
runners, notably the French revolution of 1848, are striking. 

But the Hungarian revolt can claim a unique distinction in hav- 
ing toppled (if ever so briefly) a totalitarian regime, a feat without 
precedent which altogether too many people, including a very large 
number of social scientists who had grown accustomed to accepting 
the irreversibility of a totalitarian situation short of bringing superior 
pressure to bear on it from the outside, had thought impossible of 
achievement. 

The specific circumstances of the outbreak of the revolt and the 
rapid developments attendant upon it, require, of course, scrupulous 
examination on the basis of far more substantial evidence than is 
presently available before valid conclusions with respect to the motiva- 
tion and precise role of various groups of participants (insurgents as 
well as the authorities in power) can be advanced. It is possible, for 
example, that the entire turn of events hinged on so small a decision 
as that of the Hungarian Minister of Interior, who, on the crucial 
day the revolt broke out, first banned all proposed sympathy dem- 
onstrations for the Polish people and then reversed himself, rescinding 
the ban. There is no telling what would have happened had the 
demonstrations been nipped in the bud before they swelled to truly 
mammoth proportions. It is, of course, possible that the ban would 
not have been heeded. By the same token, the very hesitation betrayed 
by the unaccountable and unusual reversal of the Minister’s decision 
can be taken merely as a symptom of a much more complex situation 
in which the authorities had already lost their bearings and which 
was moving inexorably toward a climax. 

Whatever the case may be, three distinct features of the Hun- 
garian revolt stand out: one, its spontaneous, mass character which 
seems to rule out, among other things, that material considerations 
played an important role in precipitating it; two, the role played by 
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intellectuals, students and workers in sparking it; three, the incredibly 
rapid and total collapse of the laboriously built edifice of the totali- 
tarian political and police controls. The fact is that five days after 
the outbreak of the revolt (October 28) not only the police arm of the 
Communists but the Hungarian Workers party itself to all intents 
and purposes ceased to exist. It lost its organizational base and its 
internal system of communications and simply went out of existence. 

Space does not permit more than a perfunctory reference to any 
of these features. The spontaneity of the uprising can be easily 
verified, though this does not rule out divergent motivations on the 
part of participants especially as the revolt progressed from day to 
day. 

The role played by intellectuals and students is not altogether 
surprising. Comprising the more articulate and more rebellious seg- 
ments of the population (if for no other reason than by virtue of 
youth), European intellectuals and students have traditionally been 
in the forefront of revolutionary movements. What invites attention, 
however, is precisely the resumption of this traditional role under 
conditions that obtain in a totalitarian system. For the Communists 
have been thought sufficiently self-conscious to seek to stamp out the 
possibility of such action on the part of these habitually articulate 
and restive elements. The Hungarian experience shows that, at least 
in One country, close to a decade of assiduous effort at silencing the 
old generation of intellectuals and raising a new generation of properly 
indoctrinated intellectuals fell far short of success. 

The behavior of the workers in turn bespeaks rapid political 
maturing in the crucible of totalitarianism. It flouts Leninist dictums 
concerning the inability of the working class to rise above narrow 
economic consciousness without benefit of guidance from organized 
political (ie., Communist) leadership. The Hungarian workers ap- 
peared to experience no great difficulty in linking economic and 
political objectives and seeking to anchor their economic gains in a 
series of political institutions guaranteeing workers control and self- 
government. 

As to the collapse of the Hungarian Workers party, all that can 
be said at the moment is that the thinness of the veneer of control 
which it had managed to develop since 1945 was truly surprising. 
It betrayed a weakness so fundamental as to necessitate a thorough 
re-examination of the criteria by which the performances of other 
Communist parties in power are judged as well. 


II 


Compared with the Hungarian revolution, the upheavals in Po- 
land appeared tame. Things never got to a point of open rebellion, 
and the Communist regime, at least nominally, was never toppled 
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from power. While in Hungary, the people bid for freedom from com- 
munism, in Poland they stopped short and sought merely greater 
liberties under communism. While in Hungary the Communist leader- 
ship completely lost control of the situation, in Poland a faction of 
Communists remained in charge of the situation throughout. Yet 
there was a real transfer of power in which the people were instru- 
mental. A series of intricate changes took place which seemed to 
amount to no less than a metamorphosis of the governing elite and of 
ideas guiding it. The emergence of Wladyslaw Gomulka as the leader 
of the Polish United Workers party on a platform that was roughly 
identifiable as one of ‘‘national communism’’ was in its way no less 
remarkable than the disintegration of the political authority of the 
Hungarian Workers party. For Gomulka’s rise took place in defiance 
of the will of the Soviet leadership in a manner that actually resembled 
a bloodless coup d’état. The success of this maneuver was predicated 
on a good deal of advanced planning, on complex and subtle coopera- 
tion between a faction of Communists and substantial strata of the 
people. 

In Poland as in Hungary, the role played by intellectuals, stu- 
dents and workers deserves close attention. Intellectuals and students 
were instrumental in creating an atmosphere of urgent reforms. In 
fact, the scope and seriousness of the intellectual debate in Poland 
exceeded by far, anything that took place in Hungary. It touched on 
the fundamental problems of social organization and purpose. This 
was, of course, in part due to a more tolerant attitude on the part 
of the authorities. The Polish workers in turn provided invisible but 
telling support for Gomulka and his party collaborators. It is doubt- 
ful if Soviet will and the Soviet-supported faction in the Polish Unit- 
ed Workers party could have been successfully resisted without the 
physical power represented by the workers aligned with Gomulka. 
In this respect the role played by workers in large plants, such as the 
Zeran works in Warsaw or the Zispo plant in Poznan, stand out in 
particular. In addition, in Poland the role of the Catholic clergy 
during the immediate aftermath of change in Communist command, 
when the situation was tense throughout the country and the flames 
of revolt could easily have been kindled, requires careful examina- 
tion. 

Although dissimilar in some respects, the Polish and Hungarian 
revolutions (given the magnitude of changes in Poland, it is not in- 
correct to attribute to them the character of a revolution) also pos- 
sessed many common traits. Most important of all, they obviously 
stemmed from similar if not identical circumstances. The question is: 
what were these circumstances, how did they arise, in what way did 
they lead to revolutionary outbursts? 
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III 


To arrive at the root causes of these violent upheavals it would 
be necessary to review in some detail the entire post-war history of 
the countries involved. The manner in which the Communists seized 
power would have to be assessed. The strategy and tactics employed 
during the protracted period of power-seizure (it took two to three 
years before the Communists emerged as sole rulers in their respective 
countries), the mixture of crass use of force with parliamentary tactics, 
the propaganda emphasis on evolutionary rather than revolutionary 
means of attaining ‘‘socialism,’’ the catering to national exclusiveness, 
the identification of Communist policies with all positive national 
aspirations, the soft-pedaling of ideological issues, the dropping of 
strict membership requirements and consequent growth of Communist 
parties into huge, unwieldy, badly organized and ideologically diluted 
mass movements imparted a lasting legacy to these regimes. 

Subsequently, the initial phase of ‘‘Socialist construction,’’ a 
period lasting roughly from 1948 until the death of Stalin in March, 
1953, would have to be evaluated. It brought stark reversals of policies 
projected preceding the seizure of power. It extracted heavy sacri- 
fices, much toil and considerable suffering from the people. It wit- 
nessed the reduction of the East European countries to a common 
denominator based on the model of the Soviet social system. It was 
marked by a forced pace of industrialization resulting in lopsided 
economic growth and a retrenchment in living standards. It was char- 
acterized by the drastic transformation of political and social institu- 
tions, the subordination of national interest to the ‘‘higher’’ interests 
of the ‘‘Socialist camp’’ as determined by the Soviet Union, the 
humiliating devaluation of the national ego encompassing ceaseless 
public homage to the technical and cultural superiority of the Soviet 
Union and the conscious inculeation of officially sanctioned values 
germane to the mythical ‘‘new Soviet man’’ but actually not in evi- 
dence anywhere but in the blueprints of the Soviet high command. 
Last but not least, the Communist parties themselves underwent 
thorough purification to weed out all manner of undesirable individ- 
uals and groups of individuals who by virtue of training, background, 
experience, or simple human frailty seemed unfit for the task of rul- 
ing with an iron hand while at the same time displaying unquestion- 
ing obedience to Soviet direction. Power tended to be concentrated 
in the hands of a relatively small core of party officials, increasing 
use was made of the instruments of negative sanction (the police) 
and the Communist parties in general were relentlessly forged into 
bureaucratic machines. 

A period of almost three years following Stalin’s death was 
characterized by a degree of vacillation, of search for new departures, 
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for cementing ties with the people and restoring a measure of confi- 
dence in the regimes, of revitalizing the clogged channels of political 
and social processes (and conversely of groping from ‘‘below’’ for 
greater freedom), without commensurate changes in the basic precepts 
governing social relations and the operation of the satellite social 
systems. 

The root causes of the upheavals of the fall of 1956 surely lie 
buried in the cumulative experiences of the preceding dozen years or 
so. The immediate antecedents of the recent explosions, however, must 
be looked for in the de-Stalinization campaign launched at the 20th 
Congress of the CPSU in February, 1956. 


The destruction of the Stalin myth had far-reaching practical 
implications, especially since it was accompanied by the revival of 
an old Leninist dictum on ‘‘different roads to socialism’? which 
seemed to bestow official approval on national Communist aspira- 
tions for a measure of individuality. (It is worth noting for future 
reference that the precise limits of the pursuit of national individuality 
were not categorically stated in the public documents issued at the 
Congress or at any later time. This does not mean that no more de- 
tailed clarification was made available to local Communist leaders. 
The turn of the events that ensued, however, would reinforce the 
belief that no such instructions were passed on secretly or otherwise 
and that a great deal of misunderstanding and confusion resulted 
from widely different interpretations given to the mandate of the 
20th Congress by various satellite Communists. ) 

One of the consequences of de-Stalinization appeared to be a 
substantial reduction in direct Soviet control over the affairs of the 
East European Communist parties. At least the failure of Soviet 
intelligence and power (the inability of the Soviet Union to detect 
incipient developments and to prevent them from erupting to the 
surface is taken as a criterion for failure) cannot otherwise be ex- 
plained. Another consequence, of course, was the possibility, nay, 
desirability, of subjecting the past to critical examination. 

Hence, de-Stalinization essentially had a two-fold effect. For 
one thing, it relieved fear and opened the floodgates of popular crit- 
icism of the local Communist regimes as well as the Soviet Union. For 
another thing, it opened old wounds within the Communist parties, 
revived ideological debates as well as personal rivalries and struggles 
for power, reflecting upon relations with Moscow and attitudes toward 
the people at home. 

The basic ingredients of the situation were the same in all the 
peoples’ democracies. The fundamental symptoms of reaction to the 
new conditions were remarkably alike. The magnitude of the reaction 
and the precise manner of its manifestation, however, varied rather 
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widely with the temper of the people and the temper of the Com- 
munist parties. 

There is, of course, no scientific or fully logical accounting for the 
things that happened in Poland and Hungary any more than for the 
things that failed to take place in Czechoslovakia, Rumania and the 
other satellites. In a way it is perhaps easier to explain events that 
did take place than the developments that did not materialize. No 
pretense is made here at providing an adequate explanation or even 
at listing all the factors that need to be weighed (e.g., social structure, 
economic conditions, ete.). Several common features in the situation 
in Poland and Hungary, however, suggest themselves while some dis- 
similarities between these two countries on the one hand and the rest 
of the satellites on the other hand are also readily discernible. Both 
the Polish and the Hungarian people are intensely nationalistic and 
passionately anti-Russian. They also harbor a strong revolutionary 
tradition which in the past has led to popular outbursts against 
seemingly insuperable odds. Of equal significance may be the condi- 
tions prevailing in the Communist parties. Both the Polish and the 
Hungarian Workers parties contained nationalist and Stalinist ele- 
ments. In Hungary strife had risen to a high pitch during the so- 
called ‘‘new course’’ (1953-1955) when Imre Nagy gradually emerged 
as the leader of the moderate, nationalist faction and as a personal 
antagonist of Communist boss Rakosi. The restoration of tough policies 
in the spring of 1955 and the attendant hardening of the ideological 
line resulted in Nagy’s dismissal as premier and in his eventual ex- 
pulsion from the party. This enhanced his status as a symbol of op- 
position to Stalinism and its local exponents although Nagy himself 
did not seem to be a forceful figure. In Poland the situation was 
even more dramatic. For reasons unknown and not a little mystify- 
ing, the chief antagonists of Stalinism, Gomulka and some of his 
followers, were spared execution. The rehabilitation of the victims 
of Stalinism therefore included men with courage and conviction who 
could (and did) emerge as standard-bearers of a new era of hope, 
around whom public opinion could rally. 

By comparison, Czechoslovakia, possessing the most profound 
democratic tradition and the largest, politically highly conscious 
working class, has no revolutionary tradition to speak of nor do the 
people entertain passionate hatred for the Russians. The Communist 
party, in turn, once perhaps the ‘‘softest’’ in the area, had been 
thoroughly purged and simultaneously ‘‘hardened’’ just before Stalin’s 
death. No serious non- or anti-Stalinist contenders for leadership in 
the party were at hand. The lesser victims who were released from 
prison could not challenge the authority of Messrs. Zapotocky, Siroky 
and Novotny who as President of the Republic, Prime Minister and 
First Secretary of the party, respectively, acted as a triumvirate 
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which inherited the mantle of leadership when Gottwald followed 
Stalin to the grave in less than two weeks. 

In a like vein, neither the Rumanian nor the Bulgarian Workers 
parties had to contend with serious ideological rifts. In Bulgaria the 
demotion of Chervenkoy and the promotion of Yugov to the premier- 
ship in April, 1956, was no more than a mild reprove to the one-time 
Stalinist boss of the country. It did not seem to be accompanied by 
reconsideration of the guidelines of domestic policy. In Rumania, 
rehabilitation of Stalinist victims and personnel changes were at an 
absolute minimum. 

The Rumanian people, like the Czechs, have long since failed to 
demonstrate marked propensities of influencing their destiny by 
revolutionary means whereas in Bulgaria a unique situation exists as 
a consequence of the people’s close affinity with Russia and a general 
attitude acknowledging Russian (Soviet) technical and cultural su- 
periority and leadership. 

If the similarities between the temper of the Polish and Hungarian 
peoples and the temper of their Communist parties account for the 
general likeness of developments in these countries, they do not begin 
to explain some of the striking differences in their revolutions. Tim- 
ing, the astuteness of individual participants, and sheer accident of 
fortune, among other things, might well have accounted for the 
divergent paths taken by the Polish and Hungarian revolts. On the 
whole, whatever the reason, Polish developments seemed to run con- 
sistently ahead of those in Hungary. For example, Bierut’s death in 
March, 1956, vacated the post of first secretary of the Polish United 
Workers party while Rakosi was not removed from comparable office 
in Hungary until July. Gomulka was restored to party membership 
in July, Nagy not until October. Signs of ‘‘liberalization’’ appeared 
in Poland early in the spring of 1956 at a time when Hungarian 
Communists fought a determined rearguard action to stave off sub- 
stantive changes in policy. The riots in Poznan at the end of June 
served as a warning to the Polish leaders that concessions to the 
workers must be made and economic conditions improved. No com- 
parable lessons were learned in Hungary. During the summer and 
early fall Poland appeared to be in the throes of serious and wide- 
spread discussions mapping future reforms. At the same time Hun- 
gary was still engaged in the macabre ritual of reinterring the victims 
of Stalinist terror. Finally, it is well to remember that the political 
overturn in Poland occurred on October 20 and that it was news of 
the events in Poland that actually triggered the demonstrations which 
finally burst into open rebellion. 
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IV 


The question now is what will the future bring? For the time 
being the Soviet leadership together with Communists from other 
countries still appear to be searching for a practical formula for 
restoring solidarity on more than a makeshift basis without an out- 
right return to Stalinist precepts. Events are still in control of policy 
rather than the other way around. The agitation in the Communist 
camp can be best gleaned from the number of bilateral and multi- 
lateral conferences that have been held since November, 1956, in Mos- 
cow, Budapest, Warsaw and other Communist capitals. 

A stable solution may not be easy to arrive at simply because the 
underlying causes of the recent crisis are more profound than exces- 
sive revulsion against Stalinist methods of imposing unity of purpose 
and means under Soviet leadership on all Communist-dominated coun- 
tries. The crisis is essentially symptomatic of divergent interests or 
centrifugal tendencies, if you like, which are bound to develop within 
any system of states so widely dispersed as the Communist system 
has become as a result of post-war expansion. The question is whether 
monolithic unity can be attained short of Stalinist methods (which if 
applied over a long period extract their toll in violent reaction against 
them and thus turn out to be self-defeating) and if not, whether 
something less than monolithic unity, say a loose alliance based on 
ideological affinity, can be an acceptable basis for cooperation. The 
answer may be some time in forthcoming. Meanwhile, the course of 
action in Hungary and Poland commands continuing attention. 

In Hungary we are witnessing the tortuous efforts of a puppet 
government at reimposing a totalitarian order of draconic severity on 
the shattered ruins of the old. The problem is not that of retaining 
power. In the absence of massive Western intervention, which is a 
foregone conclusion, Soviet armed force can assure the Kadar gov- 
ernment (or any other Kremlin-approved regime) of the absolute 
minimum requirement of tenure of office. If this is all that is re- 
quired, then indeed things are very simple in Hungary. If, however, 
the Communists are intent on rebuilding a complex political and eco- 
nomic machine and on extracting more than sullen and grudging sub- 
mission to superior power on the part of the people, then they seem 
to be confronted with a formidable task which will test the recupera- 
tive capacities of totalitarianism. The outcome will bear close watch- 
ing as an important clue to the very future of totalitarianism. 

Compared with Poland, however, the travail of Hungary appears 
insignificant. For in Poland, the regime in power must find entirely 
new patterns of social organization and control if it is to carry out 
the premises on which it was established, indeed, if it is to survive at 
all. Should it be successful, the Polish example could exert electrify- 
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ing influence on other Communist-dominated countries and on the 
newly emerging states in Southeast Asia and other former colonial 
areas, which are also searching for a suitable pattern of social and 
political organization which does not necessarily correspond to either 
one of the prevailing major models (Western liberal democracy and 
Soviet totalitarianism) but may combine features of both. 

Charting a new course will not be easy. The perennial problem 
of relations with Germany and Russia, aggravated since the war by 
the vexing question of Poland’s western frontiers (which, paradoxi- 
eally, both Germany and the Soviet Union can hold as a club over 
Poland) and by the critical status of the Polish economy, are likely 
to impose strict limitations on the maneuvering capacity of the 
Gomulka regime. The alignment of political forces in Poland gives 
eause for still greater concern. 

There are three forces that count at present: 

1. Gomulka, himself, as an immensely popular leader symbolizing 
both defiance of the Soviet Union and hope for the future; 

2. The Catholic Church, which has exerted a vital stabilizing 
influence since October, 1956, by throwing its support behind Gomul- 
ka (in return for certain concessions) as the best hope of safeguarding 
national interest; 

3. The Communist party, which, though discredited, is the only 
political organization on the spot. 


The question is what sort of stable arrangement, if any, can be 
worked out on the basis of existing forces and what the ideological 
content of that arrangement might be? Can Gomulka transform the 
party in his own image, or, alternatively, can he extricate himself 
from the party and find another suitable instrument of political 
control? For so long as the party remains the backbone of the regime 
it is likely to interpose serious obstacles to democratic development 
and exacerbate friction with the people. 

What are Gomulka’s propensities in this respect; how free is he 
to act? The retention of ‘‘Stalinists’’ (Nowak, Klosziewicz and others) 
in positions of trust and the growing criticism of ‘‘revisionists,’’ i.e., 
people with liberal tendencies, portend ill for the future. No crisis 
is at hand yet, but the resignation of a number of staff members of 
the Communist party’s daily newspaper in protest over the dismissal 
of their ‘‘liberal’’ editor-in-chief (Matwin) may be the harbinger of 
bitter struggles to come. 

The central problem of Polish communism is to find a middle 
road, a hybrid system of government, reconciling aspirations for free- 
dom with the ideology of Leninism, which even in its most pristine 
form is a totalitarian doctrine. Voices of disillusionment have already 
been raised, despairing of the possibility of finding a middle ground 
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between ‘‘bourgeois democracy’’ and ‘‘Stalinism.’’ While it would be 
premature to accept these anguished cries as a final verdict on the 
Polish experiment, it would also be wrong to deny them any validity 
out of hand. 

The row Gomulka must hoe is a hard one. How far dare he gu 
in diluting the ideological content of Leninism without undermining 
the very raison d’étre of his regime? How far must he go not to 
alienate public support fatally? 

Communist totalitarianism has suffered grievous blows in East- 
ern Europe during the past few months. At the same time it has 
demonstrated formidable staying powers as well. The gigantic strug- 
gle between freedom and tyranny has entered a new phase. The out- 
come of that struggle in Eastern Europe or elsewhere continues to 
hang in the balance. Whatever else may be said, politics in Eastern 
Europe has recently acquired a vibrant, vital character. Students of 
human affairs might well turn their attention to this area where 
fundamental questions of human existence are being debated and 
fought over once again with uncommon intensity. 








FACTORS IN EASTERN EUROPE'S INTRATRADE 
AND COOPERATION 


By Nicolas Spulber 


Dr. Spulber, Associate Professor of Economics and Acting Chairman of 
the Institute of East European Studies at Indiana University and con- 
tributor of studies on Eastern Europe to numerous journals in America 
and abroad, is the author of the forthcoming book, THE ECONOMICS 
OF EASTERN EUROPE. 


The object of this article is to examine the nature and extent of 
Eastern Europe’s intratrade and cooperation and to attempt an 
evaluation of the influences on cooperation or divisiveness coming 
from the area or from the Soviet Union. For the purpose of this dis- 
cussion, the area encompasses the ‘‘satellitic’’ centrally planned econ- 
omies : East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Romania, and 
Bulgaria. We propose to examine rapidly the pre-war trade relations 
in order to select some elements relevant to the present period, the 
post-war trade relations, other post-war forms of cooperation, and 
finally some alternative paths of development. 


I 


In the pre-war period the trade of the area, excluding East Ger- 
many, represented less than 7 per cent of the total imports of Europe 
and less than 10 per cent of its total exports. In these totals the largest 
share was accounted for by Czechoslovakia (see Table 1). 

Most of this trade was concentrated in Europe. 64 per cent of 
Polish imports, 67 per cent of Czechoslovakian imports, and over 90 


Table 1. EASTERN EUROPE’S TRADE WITH EUROPE AND THE REST 
OF THE WORLD IN 1935 




















IMPORTS EXPORTS 

Share in | Share of imports | Share in | Share of a 
the — derived from the gy absorbed by 

imports 0 Rest of | exports o Rest of 

Europe Musope met Europe Europe mon 
Czechoslovakia 2.4 67 33 3.4 76 24 
Poland-Danzig 1.4 64 36 1.9 85 15 
Hungary 1.0 90 10 1.5 92 8 
Romania 0.8 93 7 1.6 93 7 
Bulgaria 0.3 97 3 0.4 93 7 
USSR 1.8a 57 43 3.5a 74 26 




















a) Imports (exports) of the USSR as percentage of the imports (exports) of Europe, 
excluding the USSR. 


Source: Europe’s Trade, League of Nations, Geneva, 1941, p. 16. 
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per cent of the imports of the other three countries, came from Europe. 
Exports to Europe ranged from 76 per cent to 93 per cent. At the 
time considered, less than 15 per cent of their total trade was carried 
on within Eastern Europe. Moreover, the share of the Soviet Union 
was extremely limited; it represented less than one per cent of their 
total trade. Within Europe the trade of the countries considered was 
directed toward the highly industrialized countries of Western and 
Central Europe. The trade with these countries, before as well as after 
the depression of the thirties, accounted for some three-quarters of their 
imports and exports. Only for Czechoslovakia and Poland was this 
share smaller since these countries had a larger volume of trade with 
the rest of Europe and with the rest of the world. 

As is well known, the share of Germany in the late thirties repre- 
sented the largest part of the total trade of the area with the indus- 
trialized countries. This trade was structured as follows: exports 
consisted mainly of agricultural produce and of raw materials in the 
first stages of fabrication (ores, oil); imports consisted mainly of 
manufactured goods and of some raw materials in the higher stages 
of processing. A simple comparison of the resources of each country 
shows that in the thirties a far larger amount of trade might have been 
possible, both among these countries and between the area and the 
USSR. Czechoslovakia, for instance, could have played a far more 
substantial role in the area’s attempts at industrialization during the 
thirties; but Czechoslovakia was displaced by the powerful German 
drive. Poland could have furnished certain raw materials (such as coal, 
coke, and steel), but Poland was entangled in certain other obligations 
arising from its balance of payments. Finally, Hungary, Romania, and 
Bulgaria were strongly linked to the German market through a clear- 
ing system based on inflated prices for agricultural goods. On the other 
hand, where either all or some of the East European countries 
developed import surpluses, the USSR exhibited export surpluses, e.g., 
for coal, coke, iron ore, magnesium, and cotton; conversely, where 
certain East European countries exhibited export surpluses, e.g., for 
certain metals, the USSR developed import surpluses. Economic factors 
accounted only in part for the low levels of Eastern Europe’s intra- 
trade and trade with Russia. Political factors, such as the overpowering 
German expansion and the marked hostility of the area toward the 
Soviets, contributed greatly to this situation. Let us add that the 
growth of Eastern Europe’s intratrade and of Soviet-East European 
trade would not have required the severance of the main ties with the 
Western and Central European markets since the countries considered 
developed also large export surpluses of grain, meats, and dairy 
products, for which main markets could then be found only in the 
industrial countries. 
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II 


As compared with 1937 or 1938, the total trade of Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Romania, and Bulgaria nearly doubled in 1954 while that of 
Hungary increased by only one-half. The trade of the Soviet Union 
in this period expanded fourfold.! Notwithstanding this expansion, 
due precisely to the intensification of the intratrade and of the trade 
with the Soviet Union, the trade of all the centrally planned economies 
(notably China) accounts today for only 10 per cent of world trade as 
against 15 per cent before the war. In other words, the expansion of 
total world trade was even more powerful than the expansion of the 
trade of the centrally planned economies (see Table 2). 





Table 2. SHARE OF CENTRALLY PLANNED ECONOMIES IN WORLD TRADE 
Per cent of world total, 











Area of trade Per cent of world total excluding trade among 
centrally planned 
economies 
1938 1948 1953 1954 
Among centrally planned economies *) 1 3 8 
All centrally planned economies 14 7 2 4 
Total 15 10 10 4 





*) Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, Poland, Romania, USSR, 
China mainland, Northern Korea, Mongolia. For 1938 Germany and Korea are excluded 
from this group. 





Source: World Economic Survey 1955, op. cit., p. 71. 


The post-war pattern of trade of the East European countries to 
1956 was characterized by: a) the dominant position of Soviet Russia; 
b) the increase in Eastern Europe’s intratrade and in the trade with 
the Asiatic ‘‘peuj:!es’ democracies’’; ¢) the fall in East-West trade and 
in trade with the rest of the world. As can be seen from Table 4, the 
Soviet’s share in the total trade of the countries considered more than 
doubled between 1948 and 1954; it represented in 1954 from 30 to 
40 per cent of the total as against less than one per cent before the war. 
The share of the trade among the peoples’ democracies also more than 
doubled between 1948 and 1954. Conversely, the share of the rest of 
the world fell to between 25 and 30 per cent of the trade of the countries 
considered and to even less in the case of Bulgaria (cf. Table 3). 

Both the drive toward industrialization in each national economy of 
the Soviet bloc and the ‘‘strategical embargo” established mainly after 
1950 by the United States and the Western European countries shaped 
the new characteristics of the intrabloc trade. The basic characteristics 


1 On the basis that 1937 or 1938 equals 100, the total trade of Czechoslovakia 
reached in 1954 the index 220; of Poland, 209; of Romania, 190; of Bulgaria, 214; of 
Hungary, 155; of the Soviet Union, 400. Cf. World Economic Survey 1955, United 
Nations, New York, 1956, p. 111. 
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of this trade, as they emerged up to 1956, were: first, the central posi- 
tion of Soviet Russia, the key supplier of the main raw materials 
needed by industry and also the main market for a large share of the 
manufactured goods produced ; second, the tendency of each unit to try 
} to provide the restricted and more or less isolated Soviet bloc market 
with substitutes for the key industrial equipment and produce denied 
by the West. During the reconstruction plans and the first plans of de- 
velopment, in which all these countries were engaged up to the turn of 
1956, the rigid adherence to the Soviet industrialization model implied 
concretely the emphasis by each national unit on industry as against 
; agriculture, on heavy industry as against light industry, and on the 
metal-working branches and machine tool production as the basic links 
of each national plan. These emphases, conditioning a given pattern of 
investment and output, facilitated substantial shifts in the structure of 
their trade. Each of these countries became dependent not only on some 
or all of such Soviet exports as iron ore, coal, coke, steel, oil, and even 
grain, but also on her exports of machinery and equipment. If up to 1948 
investment goods represented an insignificant part of the Soviet exports 
to the bloc, in subsequent years they attained around 15 to 20 per cent of 
the total commercial value of these exports. Although this percentage 
might not appear large in many countries, the very core of the plan — 
capital construction of steel facilities — became strictly dependent on 
Russian deliveries. On the other hand, the launching of development 
plans in each country and the reorientation and diversification of 
production allowed a substantial increase and diversification in exports 
to the Soviet Union. These exports increased in variety not only in the 
aggregate (fully equipped plants, notably from Czechoslovakia; heavy 
machinery; locomotives; and transport equipment), but also in the 
range and importance of textiles, footwear, light metal industrial 
products and appliances, foodstuffs, tobacco, and mass consumer goods, 
as well as raw materials and semi-finished products. 
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Tab.e 3. EASTERN EUROPE’S PATTERN OF TRADE BY AREAS 
1937, 1948, 1954 Percentages 























1937 1948 1954 

Peoples’ | Rest Peoples’ | Rest Peoples’| Rest 
USSR |Democ-| of USSR | Democ-| of USSR |Democ-| of 

racies |World racies |World racies |World 
Eastern Germany| — —_ —- —75— 25 44 31 25 
Czechoslovakia 1 10 89 16 15 69 36 39 25 
Poland 1 6 93 23 47 60 38 32 30 
Hungary 13 87 17 17 66 30 36 34 
Romania | 17 82 34 36 30 —72— 28 
Bulgaria _ 12 88 56 27 17 45 | 42 13 




















Sources: World Economic Survey 1955, op. cit., p. 113, corrected with Economic Bulletin 

for Europe, Volume 8, No. 2, Geneva, 1956, p. 82; and M. F. Kovrizhnych, A. B. Fram- 

kin, and V. C. Pozdniakov, editors: Vneshniaia Torgovlia Stran Narodnoi Demokratsii 
: (Foreign Trade of the Countries of Peoples’ Democracy), Moscow, 1955, pp. 41-42. 
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New trade currents developed, furthermore, in Eastern Europe’s 
intratrade. Looking at the structure of trade from the export side, 
we note that East Germany exported to all the countries of the area 
mainly machine tools, mining equipment, machinery (especially for 
the textile and paper industries), optical and precision instruments, 
and chemicals, as well as other goods. Czechoslovakia for its part ex- 
ported machine tools, equipment for the chemical, power, and metallur- 
gical industries, transport equipment, and a wide range of other 
manufactured goods. In addition, East Germany and Czechoslovakia 
also exchanged some raw materials; thus, Czechoslovakia sent to East 
Germany notably coke, brown coal, and magnesite. Much of the East 
German and Czechoslovak output became dependent on their imports 
from Poland of hard and soft coal, zinc, and ferrous metals and of 
agricultural machinery and agricultural produce. Czechoslovakia ob- 
tained electrical current also from Poland. Furthermore, Poland sent 
to the other countries of the area the key industrial raw materials 
mentioned above as well as metal products, railway rolling stock, and 
some mass consumer goods. Hungary, Romania, and Bulgaria stepped 
up their own intratrade while remaining dependent on the Soviet 
Union, East Germany, and Czechoslovakia for heavy machinery and 
raw materials. Romania, Bulgaria, the USSR, East Germany, and 
Czechoslovakia received transport equipment (buses, diesel engines, 
machinery of all types), various machine tools, raw materials (notably 
bauxite), and agricultural produce and other goods from Hungary. 
Romania sent oil, oil products, oil equipment, various types of machines, 
and agricultural produce to the other countries, while Bulgaria re- 
mained an exporter of ores, colored metals, tobacco, and foodstuffs. 
If we consider the position of the various countries in the total 
East European intratrade, we note that in 1954 three countries, East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Poland, accounted together for nearly 
three-fourths of the total. East Germany’s share of the trade amounted 
to 26.7 per cent, Czechoslovakia’s to 23.4 per cent, Poland’s to 20.9 per 
cent, Hungary’s to 13.1 per cent, Romania’s to 9.4 per cent, and 
Bulgaria’s to 6.5 per cent (See Table 4). The shifts occurring in the 
structure of their imports and exports as related to the pre-war period 
are summarized in Table 5. In imports these shifts were broadly char- 
acterized by an increase in both machinery and foodstuffs; in exports 
by a proportionate fall in foodstuffs and an increase in the proportion 
of manufactured goods, machinery, and equipment (see Table 5). 
The drive toward industrialization, as well as the embargo, un- 
doubtedly conditioned a deepening and widening of trade relations, 
both with Russia and within the area. Only rigid adherence to the 
Soviet planning model, leading to planning on parallel lines of develop- 
ment (viz., emphasis on heavy industry by each country), conditioned 
the increasing dependence on Soviet raw materials. Any change in this 
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type of planning, that is, any departure from the Soviet planning 
model, might cause an eventual decrease in the trade of the area with 


the Soviet Union and an eventual weakening of her central position 


in this trade. 


Considering the channels of trade which have been developed in 
the area, it might be assumed that a certain multilateral pattern of 
trade and trade settlements was in process of crystallization. Thus, East 





Germany and Czechoslovakia could have balanced bilaterally only part 
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of their transactions with Poland. Hungary also could have bilaterally 
balanced only part of her transactions with Romania and Bulgaria. 
In turn, these two groups of countries might have developed a trian- 
gular pattern of trade and trade settlements with the Soviet Union. 
The Hungarian-Romanian-Bulgarian group, dependent on certain im- 
ports of raw materials from the USSR and already heavily indebted 
to her, might have offset part of these obligations by exports of raw 
materials and agricultural produce to the East German-Czechoslovak- 
Polish group; and this group might have offset these imports by 
exports of machinery and manufactured goods to the Soviet Union. 

However, the USSR has consistently opposed any multilateraliza- 
tion of trade and, probably for political rather than economic reasons, 
has adhered quite rigidly up to now to a system of tight bilateral 
balancing of trade in the area. 


III 


The cooperation among the countries of the area took essentially 
two forms: a) a larger and larger exchange of goods, often without 
regard to cost; b) the establishment of long-term trade agreements by 
each country with each of the other East European countries. The 
first long-term binary trade agreements, covering generally a period 
of five years, were established during the first planning period in or 
around 1950-51. By the end of 1954, new long-term trade agreements 
were being drawn up and negotiated, this time before the designing and 
establishment of the new long-term plans (1956-60). The reversal in 
the order of formulation of these plans was meant to stress the ideas 
of a broader division of labor in the area and of a more ‘‘realistic’’ 
approach to the problems of demand and supply in intratrade. In fact, 
however, these considerations ultimately had only limited influence on 
the new plans since the planning boards of each country continued to 
adhere to the basic tenets of the Soviet ‘‘industrialization model’’ and, 
therefore, stressed the same priorities for investment and production. 

Along with this type of cooperation and trade — with the limita- 
tions placed on it by a given preconceived industrialization scheme — 
significant cooperation developed in the area in the field of technical 
assistance. In order to illustrate the magnitude of this cooperation, some 
figures might prove helpful. According to official data, Poland obtained 
from the other peoples’ democracies between 1951 and 1953 some 3,000 
blueprints and industrial patents; she gave to these countries about 
700 documents of the same nature. Poland also sent 1,800 people to 
the other East European countries for higher training and accepted 
800 from them during the same period. Other types of cooperation 
were undertaken by means of joint companies, e.g., between East Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia, Czechoslovakia and Hungary, Hungary and 
Romania, etc. 
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While cooperation in trade and technical assistance was substan- 
tially broadened toward the end of the first planning period in late 
1955, the scope of each country’s plan has continued to depend essen- 
tially on the investment capacity of that country’s economy, enlarged 
only in some specific cases by credits from the Soviet Union. No 
centralized distribution of ‘‘accumulations’’ has ever been envisaged in 
the bloc. Hence, the planning of each country has always constituted 
an autonomous affair. No area integration was ever conceived for the 
second long-term plans, notwithstanding the decision of all these 
countries (except Bulgaria) to begin their new plans simultaneous- 
ly with the launching of the sixth Five-Year Plan of the Soviet 
Union (1956-60). As originally conceived, the countries of the area 
were to strive along closely parallel lines of development, were to 
follow the same ‘‘model,’’ and were to depend heavily, if not exclusively, 
on their own investment capacities. The cooperation with respect to 
output was to take place only in selected branches of heavy industry, 
for instance, in the development of certain steel profiles, certain 
machine tools, certain transport equipment, certain metallurgical 
products, and so on. 

IV 


The autumn, 1956, upheavals in Poland and Hungary again brought 
into the open the tremendous cost and the glaring absurdity of this 
planning on ‘‘parallel’’ lines with concentration on heavy industry, 
whatever the size of the country, its resource endowment, or its level 
of development. 

Already during the short-lived period of the ‘‘new course’’ —ex- 
tending from the close of 1953 to the close of 1954 — certain countries 
tried to discard the strait jacket represented by the Soviet planning 
model and its set scales of priorities. In Hungary, economists as well 
as some Communist politicians denounced the plan as costly and over- 
ambitious, lacking a realistic basis, and leading only to patent failures. 
They complained specifically against the too high rates of investment — 
fluctuating around 25 per cent of the national products — against the 
scale of priorities set by the planners, and against the ways in which 
large sectors of the population had been handled, notably in the coun- 
tryside. As a new premier, Imre Nagy was called into power in Hun- 
gary. Istvan Kossa, a former minister of the machine industry, could 
note in a critical examination of the past policies: 


We decided to further develop heavy industry in an unhealthy man- 
ner. We failed to note that our Five Year Plan lacked a realistic 
basis .. . We built large blast furnaces, one after the other, whereas 
we had neither enough domestic iron ore nor enough coking coal for 
the scheduled production . . . We developed heavy industry at the 
cost of agricultural production; while our industry, in the first place 
heavy industry, made rapid progress, our agricultural production was 
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in a state of stagnation at a pre-war level; in fact, as regards some 
products it did not even reach that level .. . No progress was made 
as far as agricultural yields were concerned; one of the grave con- 
sequences of this fact was that our people’s living standard not only 
did not rise, but substantially dropped as compared to 1950.2 


Zoltan Vas denounced what he called the ‘‘megalomaniae swindle’’ of 
pretending to change Hungary, as the official slogans put it, into ‘‘a 
country of iron and steel” when Hungary lacked both iron ore and 
coking coal. Imre Nagy stressed the absurdity of allocating nearly 
50 per cent of the investments available to industry and of neglecting 
agriculture. Other leaders underlined in more or less vigorous terms 
the similar problems arising in the other East European peoples’ 
democracies. But by 1954, the reduction of the share of investments in 
the national income and the shift in the pattern of investment in favor 
of both light industries and agriculture had hardly begun when new 
pressures started to accumulate in the opposite direction. The Nagy 
regime was overturned, and the previous policies, only slightly amended, 
were reinstated. Thus the economic absurdities denounced during the 
new course were again developed and, at the same time, the numerous 
social conflicts which they engendered were further deepened. 

During the autumn, 1956, upheaval in Poland, Wladyslaw Gomul- 
ka, the new Polish Premier, indicated that in his country the dogmati- 
cally decided top priority for heavy industry had resulted in enormous 
unproductive cost and waste; that much of the machinery obtained on 
credit from the Soviet Union — Poland was the only country of the 
area, except Yugoslavia, which received large Soviet credits — had 
found no application in production and part of it must be considered 
irretrievably lost; and that productivity, instead of increasing, had 
actually fallen sharply during the first long-term plan.* 

While no one could isolate one single factor and attribute the East 
European crises to it specifically, one can clearly infer, both from the 
data released during the new course and from some of the statements 
made during the autumn of 1956, that, among other factors in the 
economic sphere, the mechanical application of the Soviet industrializa- 
tion model in each country led to terrific disruptions in the economies 
of the small, poorly endowed, and predominantly agricultural coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe. The violent Polish and Hungarian upheavals 


2 Magyar-Szovjet Kozgazdasagi Szmele (Hungarian-Soviet Economic Review) Buda- 
pest, December, 1953. 

3 Previously, Professor Lange underlined the broad popular discontent with both 
the income levels and distribution and with the nature of the plan. ‘The nihilistic atti- 
tude of a great part of workers and office workers,” noted Professor Lange, “is the result 
not only of low standards of living, but also of a lack of confidence in the rightness 
and soundness of an economic policy which calls for such sacrifices on the part of the 
working masses.” Oskar Lange in Zycie Gospodarcze No. 14, 1956, as quoted by the 
Economic Bulletin for Europe, Vol. 8, No. 2, Geneva, August, 1956, p. 40. 
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have now rendered obsolete and completely inadequate the 1955 drafts 
of the second five-year plans with their small reductions in the share 
of investment in national income (and the corresponding small increase 
in the share of consumption) and with their slight increases in the 
priority of agriculture, dwellings, and light industries. Actually, only 
a broad departure from both the Soviet planning model and from the 
methods used for its enforcement coujd perhaps still permit these 
countries to continue on the road toward a higher industrialization. 
This would imply a far better balanced and a more rational division 
of labor, both within the area and between the area and the rest of 
the world, including the Soviet Union. In other words, this would imply 
the discarding of the development by each East European country of 
a costly and wasteful heavy industrial base, a close look at comparative 
advantage in their trade, and a new orientation of their production 
as a function of their respective resources. A re-structuring of their 
output and, hence, of their foreign trade, will undoubtedly lead to a 
substantial decrease in the volume of trade with the Soviet Union, but 
not necessarily to a decrease in the area’s intratrade. 

In a brilliant article written in 1953, the British economist Rosen- 
stein-Roden noted that there were fundamentally two ways of indus- 
trialization open to the area: 


(1) That Eastern and South-Eastern Europe should industrial- 
lize on its own, on the “Russian model” (by which we do not mean 
communism), aiming at self-sufficiency, without international invest- 
ment. That would imply the construction of all stages of industry, 
heavy industry, machine industry, as well as light industry, with the 
final result of a national economy built like a vertical industrial 
concern. This way presents several grave disadvantages .. . It can 
only proceed slowly, because capital must be supplied internally at 
the expense of a standard of life and consumption which are already 
at a very low level. It implies, therefore, a heavy, and in our opinion, 
unnecessary sacrifice . . . It will lead finally, since there are ap- 
propriate natural resources in the area, to an independent unit in the 
world economy implying a reduction in the international division of 
labour; i.e., the output of the world as a whole would be less than it 
might be, the world would be poorer in material goods... . 

(2) The alternative way of industrialization would fit Eastern 
and South-Eastern Europe into the world economy, which would 
preserve the advantages of an international division of labour, and 
would therefore in the end produce more wealth for everybody. It 
would be based on substantial international investment or capital 
lending. 


The first way (including ‘‘Stalinism’’) has been tried by all of 
these countries and has now led, at least in some of them, to a dead end. 
The other alternative still stands; the road is still open, provided it is 
not blocked again by all sorts of non-economic prejudices and pressures. 
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NATIONALISM IN EAST CENTRAL EUROPE 


By Oscar Halecki 


Dr. Halecki, author of BORDERLAND OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
and other books, is Professor of Eastern European History in the grad- 
uate school of Fordham University, Adjunct Professor of History in the 
Program on East Central Europe at Columbia University, and president 
of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America. 


The tragic fate of East Central Europe during and after World 
War II has contributed to a greater sympathy with and a better 
understanding of the peoples of that area. It has also stimulated 
serious progress in the study of their past and present. But that study, 
and even more, the planning for a better future of East Central 
Europe still suffer from the consequences of a twofold prejudice. 

On the one hand, there is a widespread belief that these peoples 
never experienced any real democracy, with the possible exception of 
Czechoslovakia during the interwar period. The proud tradition of 
parliamentary government not only in old Bohemia but also in the 
entire history of Hungary, Croatia, and the Polish-Lithuanian Com- 
monwealth is usually overlooked, as is the democratic character of the 
national revival and independence movements in almost all the East 
Central European countries during the nineteenth century. Further- 
more, the difficulties which they had to face in establishing their con- 
stitutions after liberation are strangely underestimated. Consequently, 
there is the dangerous opinion that even after another liberation from 
totalitarian, foreign-imposed control they would hardly be safe for 
democracy and ought to be satisfied with some form of ‘‘Titoism.’’ 

On the other hand, Western public opinion, rightly alarmed by 
the rise of nationalism throughout the world, continues to believe that 
the multitude of small nations and ethnic groups in Kast Central Europe 
was and is particularly guilty in that respect. The role of national- 
ism in the history of the West — especially that of the great powers — 
is not only conveniently disregarded, but strangely enough, even the 
recent and violent rise of nationalism among Asians and Africans is 
more easily condoned and accepted. It is considered to be more natural 
and inescapable than similar claims of nations (whether old or new) 
in the region between Germany and Russia. 
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In any discussion of nationalism a preliminary consideration is 
in order. Although this term is used on so many occasions, usually 
with distinctly derogatory implications, no one seems to realize that a 
noncontroversial and unequivocal definition of nationalism does not 
exist. The old question whether it is a curse or a blessing still remains 
undecided although the first of these extreme interpretations definitely 
prevails. The distinction between legitimate loyalty to one’s nation and 
idolatry of that nation in aggressive opposition to any other is only 
too frequently forgotten. Equally confusing is the lack of any clear 
distinction between nation and state although a precise definition of 
the former term is a prerequisite for arriving at any sound definition 
of nationalism. 

These apparently abstract and theoretical considerations are of 
special significance for the concrete and practical study of the East 
Central European case. For in no other part of the world has the 
discrepancy and opposition between state and nation been so far- 
reaching in its implications. Nowhere else were the prophets of modern 
nationalism, even when tempted by a dangerous messianism, more 
anxious to approach the whole problem from a moral point of view. 
The example of Adam Mickiewicz, as recalled by the recent centennial 
celebration in his honor, is typical in this respect. 


Nationalism a Reaction Against Suffering 


This example is typical also because it reveals that the rise of 
nationalism in East Central Europe was and still is mainly a reaction 
against suffering, suffering from foreign aggression or at least penetra- 
tion and from foreign domination or even oppression and persecution, 
including the danger of total obliteration through what is called geno- 
cide today. Different as their racial, linguistic, and historical back- 
grounds have been, all peoples of East Central Europe have in com- 
mon the experience of such suffering and threats from the very dawn 
of their recorded national existence. At the same time these are the 
basie reasons why nationalism in this area is so old and why the full 
story, including the obvious danger of anachronistic interpretation, 
is so difficult to tell. 

Therefore, remaining aware that the nationalism of today, usually 
not traced back further than the end of the eighteenth century, is 
different in degree and kind, the study of nationalism in East Central 
Europe must begin almost a thousand years earlier. Even peoples 
which are misleadingly considered non-historic, as the Estonians, the 
Latvians, the Slovaks, and the Slovenes, have been looking back to 
their early medieval, if not prehistoric, origins for comfort and inspira- 
tion. In doing so they have been wise enough not to stress exclusively 
the negative aspect of their national tradition, that of age-long resist- 
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ance and opposition to other nations. They have continued to recall 
at the same time their own constructive contributions to original 
cultural progress, if not always to lasting political organization. That 
they did it sometimes not without exaggeration is easily understandable, 
at least in view of the much more unfair trend of the other side to 
minimize or simply to disregard the achievements of such long- 
submerged nations, thereby creating the impression that they are 
inherently inferior or immature and providing themselves with a con- 
venient argument for denying such peoples the right to independent 
existence. 

If the achievement and contributions of the East Central European 
nations have rarely been equal to those of the leading nations of 
Western Europe and therefore have not seemed a sufficient justifica- 
tion of their aspirations, it is because, as a whole, they have had to face 
from time immemorial a pressure coming simultaneously from two 
sides, from their immediate western neighbors and from eastern in- 
vaders. This being so, it is rather surprising to see that the conflict 
between Slav and Teuton which resulted in the earliest manifestations 
of Polish and Czech nationalism, the struggle against the Holy Roman 
Empire or the Teutonic Order, and the Hussite revolution did not 
make these Slavic nationalists anti-Western. It is no less remarkable 
that the lack of any substantial Western support did not discourage the 
peoples of what is frequently considered nothing but an intermediary 
zone between West and East from acting at a very heavy cost as 
defenders of the former and from integrating their national cultures 
with the common heritage of Western civilization. 


Early Supranational Concepts 


Equally creditable is the fact that in the course of that process 
of integration and of advancing the frontier of Western culture, supra- 
national conceptions emerged in East Central Europe at a compara- 
tively early date. The Jagellonian Union — that boldest experiment in 
federalism which started in 1385 and lasted until 1795, long after the 
extinction of the Jagellonian dynasty — did not completely eliminate 
all friction among the already old Polish, the early Lithuanian, and the 
Ruthenian nationalism which gradually developed, primarily on reli- 
gious and later also on social grounds. But without destroying the 
ethnic and linguistic foundations of Lithuanian, White Ruthenian, and 
Ukrainian nationalism of modern times, that Union created a tradition 
of spiritual intercourse within the framework of Western civilization 
and served as the nucleus of a political system which was the last 
support of Bohemian and Hungarian national independence before the 
long period of Habsburg rule. 
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The multi-national empire created by that other dynasty is fre- 
quently considered a shining contrast against what is called the Bal- 
kanization of Central Europe through a division into new nation-states. 
However, three facts ought to receive attention in that connection. 
First, the Habsburg Monarchy delayed too long the recognition of its 
multi-national character, and even in 1867 it recognized it only incom- 
pletely. Secondly, the troubles which resulted from the liberation of 
the Balkan peoples and made so many outsiders almost regret this and 
similar processes were not, after all, the consequence of their regained 
freedom but of the wrongs which they had suffered for so many cen- 
turies and of foreign interference which continued to distort their 
normal development. Last but not least, the various small or medium- 
size states which emerged in the territories formerly held by large 
empires were not entirely new, arbitrary, or artificial creations but 
were the result of genuine national aspirations, in most cases a revival 
of very old national traditions, which could not be suppressed any 
longer . 


It is true that these aspirations and traditions were not always 
clearly defined and were quite frequently in conflict with one another, 
if only because in so many cases the continuity of historical develop- 
ment had been interrupted for a long time. Thus, a highly controversial 
problem was whether the movement toward Yugoslav unity was strong 
enough to overcome the conflicting political and cultural traditions of 
the Serbs and the Croats, and the question whether Czechs and Slovaks 
would favor a truly unified or, rather, a bi-national state appeared to 
be equally delicate. Even more difficult problems complicated the 
relations among some of the successor states of the Russian Empire, 
which until its fall had been much more oppressive than the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire had ever been and whose whole ideology was based 
upon the negation of the very existence of any Ukrainian or White 
Ruthenian nation different from the Russian. And the Soviet Empire, 
which under the appearances of federalism and of a progressive na- 
tionalities policy based upon the old principle of Russian supremacy, 
remained equally opposed to the true independence of the two smaller 
East Slavic nations and to any connection of these nations with the 
group of free countries in East Central Europe to which they had 
been much closer in the past. 


It is equally true that even apart from these particularly difficult 
issues the relations among the liberated nations of that area were 
troubled throughout the interwar period by many minor controversies. 
But none of these regrettable and unnecessary conflicts resulted in 
actual warfare or in any real threat to international order until the 
much more violent and dangerous nationalism of their much larger 
neighbors, the totalitarian powers in the West and in the East, reopened 
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the whole question of East Central Europe’s free development and 
led to an unprecedented catastrophe. 

The thorny minorities problem was used as a pretext for a whole 
series of outside aggressions although the situation of any national, 
religious, or racial minorities under the totalitarian great powers was 
much worse than in the states between Nazi Germany and the Soviet 
Union. Although certainly not free of nationalistic discrimination and 
prejudices in the treatment of heterogeneous groups which no revision 
of frontiers could have eliminated completely, these states had a serious 
reason for resentment since the international protection of minorities, 
instead of being a universal principle, was limited to East Central 
Europe only. Furthermore, since the regained independence of that 
region lasted hardly two decades, too little time was allowed to these 
so-called new states to work out a satisfactory minorities policy, 
including in some cases regional autonomy or even constitutional 
reforms in the direction of federalism. 

Similarly, the period of independence for all these states was too 
short to permit a gradual development of their regional agreements 
or ententes into an effective system of international federalism. Yet 
this would have been the only real and lasting solution of the big 
problems of the conflicting nationalistic claims among themselves and 
of their security against aggression by the imperialistic great powers. 
That such a solution was essential became only too obvious when East 
Central Europe was partitioned between Hitler and Stalin in 1939 and 
when it was conquered completely by the Germans after the break 
between the two dictators. Hitler’s attempts to turn the nations of the 
area into German satellites and to suppress the national culture of 
those who resisted him provoked a strong nationalistic reaction. Similar 
attempts by the Russians, who replaced the defeated Germans, had 
a similar effect. In both cases the opposition was and is directed both 
against subjugation by a foreign nation and against the ideology which 
that nation wanted to impose on the victims. There were, however, 
some differences in the consequences. While nationalism among Hitler’s 
satellites was distorted into some kind of native Nazism that proved to 
be only ephemeral, there appeared in postwar Yugoslavia and shortly 
after in most of the other satellite countries in the Russian orbit a 
native brand of communism that attempted to combine nationalist 
opposition to Moscow with loyalty to Marxist doctrine. 

The concessions which the Soviet Union now feels obliged to make 
to the new Communist nationalism in East Central Europe under the 
slogan of ‘‘de-Stalinization’’ do not satisfy their traditional national- 
ism, which continues to be rejected as ‘‘bourgeois’’ even when it is 
directed again the Germans. How strong anti-Russian nationalism 
is and how it can unite Communists and anti-Communists is evident 
in the light of the Polish riots and the Hungarian revolt. There re- 
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mains, however, the danger of a twofold distortion of the nationalism 
of the countries affected by the present crisis: the danger of a com- 
promise with an ideology alien to the genuine national tradition, and 
that of an over-emphasis of the negative elements of nationalism which 
frequently happens when it develops into a reaction against foreign 
pressure. 


A Turn in Development 


In contradistinction to these alarming features, the crisis of the 
last seventeen years has produced a very promising turn in the develop- 
ment of the nations of East Central Europe. Suffering from the same 
terrible evils, they have realized the comparative insignificance of their 
former quarrels with one another and the necessity of close cooperation 
without giving up their individual identities. The trend toward a new 
kind of regional federalism, which first found expression in the project 
for a Polish-Czechoslovak confederation announced barely two years 
after Munich, is making slow but constant progress despite the obstacles 
created from the outset by Soviet Russia. 

Furthermore, many East Central Europeans believe that regional 
federations among their countries are only the first step in the direc- 
tion of their integration with a federated Europe and an even larger 
Atlantic community, in which they claim their rightful place. Such 
visions of a better future seem to foreshadow a highly promising 
sublimation and pacification of the former nationalism which, after a 
trying experience, would emphasize not their negative and disintegrat- 
ing but their positive and constructive elements. 

It is in this field that the numerous exiles from East Central 
Europe in the West and particularly those in the United States can 
make their most valuable contribution. They can assure the survival 
of their national conscience in a free world where no hostile ideologies 
are influencing them by taking advantage of the stimulating contact 
with friendly nations which are themselves looking for a reconciliation 
of two great ideas: national self-determination and international 
cooperation. The Woodrow Wilson Centennial is an excellent occasion 
to promote such a political philosophy, deeply Christian and eminently 
human. 
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EASTERN EUROPEAN REFUGEES 
AND EXILES 


By Elizabeth K. Valkenier 


Mrs. Valkenier, who is with the Council on Foreign Relations, has con- 
tributed numerous articles on Poland, her native land; to journals and 
newspapers. 


Refugees and exiles from Eastern Europe have but this in com- 
mon: the destruction of their homelands as they knew them and the 
disorganization of their personal lives. For the rest, they are an 
extremely diversified segment of humanity. Numbering well over a 
million, they originate from a dozen different nations and ethnic 
groups — often hostile to one another and with widely differing reli- 
gious and historical backgrounds. Socially and politically they are also 
most heterogeneous, coming from all social strata and representing all 
shades of political opinion. 

The reasons for their migration are equally varied. Eastern Euro- 
peans-left their homelands in several waves caused by the advances 
and retreats of the Soviet and Nazi armies, by ethnic and political 
strife, and economic disruption. Some fled at the outbreak of the war 
to continue fighting on the allied side; others were deported as forced 
labor to Germany or Russia, or were part of the population transfers 
arranged by intergovernmental agreements. Some joined the German 
Army and labor battalions voluntarily; many fled their country in 
1944 before the advancing Red Army. The last wave of migration 
followed the establishment of Communist regimes. 

Despite the fact that flight or expulsion rather than the attraction 
of a new country was the cause of this Eastern European migration, 
surprisingly many refugees have decided to settle abroad permanently. 
Their number has been estimated by various émigré sources as between 
60 and 80 per cent of the total. 

It is difficult to say what measure of assimilation is involved in 
the decision not to return—even after liberation. Undoubtecly it 
entails many adjustments for the individual and his children — adjust- 
ments believed necessary and worthwhile for permanent residence in a 
foreign country. Beyond that, the degree of assimilation is difficult to 
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gauge; it depends not only on the attitude of the individual, but also 
on his reception in the new country. In many eases it does not go much 
deeper than the realization that one would feel stranger if one returned 
to the liberated homeland (even this implies a good deal of foreign 
influence). In others, it means developing patriotism for the new 
country, adopting its customs, and taking part in its affairs. But it is 
safe to say that the former realization is frequently the rule with the 
older refugees who had completed their schooling before the war; 
whereas the latter adjustment generally occurs among those who left 
their homelands as children and went to school abroad. The older 
refugees number well over half of the Eastern European refugees. 


As the majority of refugees have decided to rebuild their lives 
in the free world, one of the basic conditions for successful settlement 
is occupational adjustment and economic security. In general, the 
working class and part of the middle class live in comfort equal to or 
better than what they knew at home. This is especially true of the 
unskilled workers whose services were most easily transferable as 
well as most in demand. Almost all the post-war government migration 
schemes, under which the majority of Eastern European refugees re- 
settled, were selective and sought mainly unskilled and semi-skilled labor 
for industry, agriculture, and the underdeveloped interiors. This put 
additional obstacles in the way of more highly educated immigrants. 
Not only did they have to face the various legal requirements that 
restrict the newcomer’s right to practice professions in every country, 
but also they often had to sign a contract to do unskilled labor for one 
or two years in order to emigrate at all. The slowness and difficulty 
in occupational adjustment among these refugees is illustrated by a 
survey of Estonians in Sweden, where there are practically no occupa- 
tional restrictions. Whereas more than half the younger people with 
higher education had regained something like their former status, less 
than a fifth of older persons with the same training had done so.' 


Within the professionally equipped group there is a wide latitude 
in occupational adjustment. Those whose knowledge is internationally 
applicable, like engineers, artists, musicians, doctors (in spite of 
temporary delays caused by licensing requirements), are the most 
successful. Scholars can generally find teaching jobs in educational 
institutions. Lawyers and journalists face much greater difficulties. 
And writers face the least chance of professional adjustment. Apart 
from the difficulties of mastering a new language, their tragedy is the 
danger of creative sterility in being cut off from the living speech of 
their people and in not having much of an audience. 


1H. B. M. Murphy, “The Conditions of Resettlement,” in H. B. M. Murphy 
(ed.), Flight and Resettlement, UNESCO, 1955, p. 94. 
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Social and cultural adaptation is as important as economic 
readjustment. The process, however, is far slower and infinitely more 
complex. Where a deliberate assimilation policy was carried out, the 
refugees have not been always too happy. Australia, for example, 
discouraged the formation of separate communities among its postwar 
immigrants and made extensive efforts to teach English and impart 
the customs of the country through night schools, radio courses, book 
distribution, ete. But as soon as this schooling ceased to be compulsory, 
attendance dropped to a minimum. Nor did refugees feel any more at 
home among Australians because of this policy. Of the forty displaced 
persons interviewed by one writer only three, after more than a year’s 
residence, had satisfactory personal relations with their neighbors, as 
evidenced by having an Australian home where they felt confident 
of a real welcome.” 

As far as purely social contacts go —and undoubtedly they con- 
tribute more toward assimilation than classes in citizenship — much 
depends on the temper and attitude of the natives. For example, in 
Brazil, where no training is offered to fit immigrants into the new 
environment, they do not find the adjustment too difficult because the 
Brazilians are ‘‘approachable, tolerant, and accept the foreigner 
practically without prejudice.’ Similarly, in the United Kingdom, 
Polish exiles felt much more at home among the Scots than they did 
among the English. 

From the experience of Eastern European refugees it is obvious 
that contacts with their own compatriots in a new country were very 
necessary for a successful adjustment. In France it was discovered 
that among foreign laborers sent singly to work on farms the propor- 
tion of delinquency and mental instability was high. When authorities 
in six departments were prevailed upon to group immigrants to insure 
more normal social relations, this ratio declined after one year by 68 
per cent in these departments, whereas elsewhere it remained sta- 
tionary.* In the United States, Baltic refugees brought under the 
Displaced Persons Act to work on southern farms were distressed 
when the sponsoring church groups tried to integrate them into the 
existing congregations; they preferred to establish parishes of their 
own.® 

Although association with their own nationals fulfills very real 
emotional needs, it does not necessarily cut refugees off from the 


2 H. B. M. Murphy, “The Refugee Response in Australia,” ibid., p. 128. 

3 Manuel Diegues, ‘““The Education of Immigrants in Brazil,” in Some Studies 
in Education of Immigrants for Citizenship, UNESCO, 1955, p. 12. 

4 Georges Mauco, “The Assimilation of Foreigners in France,” in Cultural 
Assimilation of Immigrants, UNESCO, 1950, p. 19. 


5 U. S. Displaced Persons Commission, Final Report. The DP Story, Washing- 
ton, 1952, p. 25. 
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culture and values of the new country. A study conducted among 
Poles (who are the most numerous and among the best organized 
Eastern European refugees) found that their outlook had changed 
considerably under foreign influences. They were now more critical 
of their nation’s past and quite appreciative of concepts of democracy 
and human dignity they had experienced and come to know.® 


* * * 


Insofar as the cultural and social activities of Eastern European 
refugees resemble those of any other emigration, there is no need to 
describe them in detail. They include religious services in the national 
language, social clubs, concerts, newspapers, schools for children, wel- 
fare activities on behalf of less fortunate countrymen behind the Iron 
Curtain or in DP camps, theatrical performances, lecture series, ete. 
But because of the temper of the times and the circumstances of emi- 
gration, the nationalistic aspect of these activities tends to be em- 
phasized. What is unique is the attempt on the part of the leaders of 
each emigration to maintain the vitality of the national culture. The 
effort proceeds not so much from a concern that the culture will 
become attenuated among fellow refugees under the pressure of 
assimilation as from the need to preserve and develop its traditional 
(ie., Christian and Western) forms which are being completely trans- 
formed by the Communist regimes. 

The presence abroad of a large part of each country’s intellectual 
and political élite makes this work possible. Resisting the enforced 
sovietization of their cultural tradition, they conceive their main 
obligation, apart from liberation, as fostering the national culture in 
an atmosphere of freedom and training future leaders, so that cultural 
rehabilitation can go forward, when their countries are once again free. 

The older exiles are quite worried that the younger generation is 
growing up without being steeped in the national tradition. It has 
become increasingly difficult to maintain national schools. Rather 
numerous in the first postwar years, such schools and even universities 
have dwindled to a handful in localities where there are large concen- 
trations of Eastern European émigrés — for instance, among the Balts 
in Scandinavia, Hungarians in Germany and Argentina, Poles in 
Great Britain and France. On the collegiate level only the Hungarian 
Free University in Argentina, the Polish University-in-Exile and the 
School of Political and Social Sciences, both in London, have survived.” 
The great need for university training to prepare young people for 
future leadership in their countries is constantly emphasized by older 
exiles. At present, what each emigration can do and does for its youths 


6 Kultura (Paris), April 1953, p. 12. 
7 These two Polish institutions had 300 students in the 1955-56 school year. 
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is to provide them with scholarships to attend Western universities. 
Some help in this matter has been given by the Committee for a Free 
Europe which grants scholarships to refugee students in Europe and 
America and maintains a summer seminar on Central and Eastern 
Europe for the European stipendists in Strasbourg. 

Although it has not been possible to maintain Eastern European 
universities, the artistic and scholarly work of each emigration has 
been thriving. Numerous journals and reviews appear; each year 
literary prizes are awarded ; and a great number of books — new works, 
translations, reprints, and full editions of works either suppressed or 
tampered with at home — are being published.* Each emigration has 
an Academy of Sciences and several specialized institutes. Some, like 
the Czechoslovak Foreign Institute-in-Exile in Holland which puts out 
books and studies on the political, social, and economic developments 
in the satellite countries, are devoted to contemporary problems. Others, 
like the Polish Historical Institute in Rome which concentrates on 
ecclesiastic history, confine themselves to research in the older disci- 
plines. The vitality of the émigré scholarship was demonstrated, for 
instance, in the contributions read by several émigré historians at the 
Tenth International Congress of Historians held in Rome in 1955. 
Even more impressive is the fact that many of the serious émigré 
writings and periodicals penetrate the Iron Curtain where they are 
avidly read, even in official circles. 


Liberation of their homeland, the other task of Eastern European 
émigrés, has been assumed by various political organizations. Their 
number and incompatibility show that the politicians have recreated 
in exile all the pre-war and post-war quarrels and hostilities of politics 
in Eastern Europe. Thus each nation has more than one group that 
contends to be the spokesman for their silenced compatriots and seeks 
some form of international backing for its liberation and post-libera- 
tion plans. 

Broadly speaking, the internationally known democratic states- 
men — frequently the last freely elected representatives at home — 
have chosen New York, Washington, London, and Paris for their 
activities, whereas the reactionaries, former collaborators under Hitler, 
and the self-appointed spokesmen for various ethnie groups and 
minorities have found haven in Spain, West Germany, and Argentina. 
It is difficult to ascertain the exact strength of each group, but un- 
questionably the liberals and the democrats command much more 
support on the international scene and among émigrés than do the 
rightists. 


8 For example, during ten years’ exile the Latvians published some 3000 titles 
and the Poles over 1500. 
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The Hungarians have been able to achieve perhaps the greatest 
measure of solidarity in their Hungarian National Council located in 
Washington and headed by Monsignor Varga. Unlike similar exile 
organizations, the Council successfully includes politicians from right 
and left as well as from different periods of Hungarian political 
history. Those who are far to the right of the Council, like the former 
Nazi collaborators and extreme conservatives, are active in Argentina 
and West Germany. Among them General Farkas enjoys considerable 
support. 

The Baltic exiles have also achieved a high degree of cooperation. 
Each state is represented in the United States by a National Committee 
which consults with the respective National Councils in Europe and 
with the Baltic diplomats still accredited to the countries not recogniz- 
ing the incorporation of the Baltic states into the Soviet Union. 

Polish émigrés are split into three factions: the shadow govern- 
ment-in-exile in London (i.e., the successor of the wartime exile govern- 
ment) ; its opponent, the Council of National Unity, which accepts the 
legality of the exile government but not its narrow representation; and 
the Democratic Committee in Washington, under Mikolajezyk, whose 
decision to abide by the Yalta agreements has not been recognized by 
a great many Poles. 

The political émigrés from Czechoslovakia are divided into a pre- 
and post-1948 emigration and are in no agreement on matters con- 
cerning the expelled minorities and the Slovaks. The Czech National 
Council, located in Washington, is composed of politicians who left the 
country after the Communist coup. It has been suffering from numerous 
splits that have considerably impaired its activity on behalf of a 
unified Czechoslovakia. Conservative Czechs oppose the Council. 
Among them, the Czech National Committee in London, which is led 
by General Prchala and repudiates the idea of a Czechoslovak people, 
has a limited following. The Slovak refugees have organizations of 
their own. They denounce the restoration of Czechoslovakia as a single 
state and will have nothing to do with the Czechs. 

The Rumanian National Committee (with headquarters in the 
United States) labors under the handicap that the majority of the 
Rumanian émigrés, having considerable sympathy for the pro-Nazi 
Iron Guard, are politically to the right of it. There is an informal 
grouping which tries to induce the Committee to permit some Iron 
Guardist participation. 

Headed by the peasant leader George N. Dimitrov, the Bulgarian 
National Council in Washington is a very well-organized and active 
group. But it is composed largely of Mr. Dimitrov’s personal followers. 
Conservative Bulgarians look up to King Simeon II who lives in Spain. 
It is said that large numbers of Bulgarians have no particular affection 
for either group. 
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It should be added that the representatives of ethnic minorities — 
Slovaks, Ruthenians, Slovenes and Croats — have also formed political 
organizations to work for the liberation of their compatriots, not merely 
from the Communists, but also from fellow East Europeans. Since 
their aspirations have gained little or no support in any influential 
Western quarters, these separatists cooperate with other groups that 
expect to gain from the liberation of all the minorities such as the 
Ukrainians, the German expellees, and the Hungarian, Rumanian, 
and Bulgarian irredentists. 

The democratic and liberal politicians have made the United 
States the center for their liberation efforts. As the cold war waxed, 
the national councils and committees mentioned above were formed in 
Washington with the official consent and private support of the 
Americans. They do not claim to be governments-in-exile but merely 
spokesmen for their nations, which are under the yoke of an alien and 
unpopular rule. The councils do not aspire to determine the future 
political and economic structure for their countries but aim to bring 
about a situation wherein their people will be able to decide without 
foreign interference the form of government they want to live under. 
Naturally there is a good deal of disagreement as to what will consti- 
tute an effective liberation. A small minority claims that only a 
thoroughgoing eradication of communism will assure it. The majority, 
which holds that many of the economic and social changes introduced 
under the Communists will have to stay because they have become part 
of each nation’s life, contends that free elections will suffice. And 
recently some émigré politicians began to argue that liberation might 
well come from a gradual democratization of the Communist regimes. 

The time when the international scene seemed to offer the best 
chances for the liberation efforts of the political exiles has passed. 
Hopes ran highest during the 1952 American Presidential election 
when there was so much talk about liberation. Through the first half 
of 1955 it looked as though the West had gained diplomatic initiative 
over Russia, and the East European situation had become fluid again. 
Before the ‘‘summit’’ conference, the Western leaders were swamped 
with telegrams and resolutions from various refugee organizations 
demanding that the problem of liberation be put on the agenda. But 
although Eisenhower seemed hospitable to the suggestion, the issue of 
liberation was not raised at the Geneva Conference. Moreover, the 
Conference has been followed by a period of mounting disappoint- 
ments. Communist Albania, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Rumania were 
admitted into the U.N., and the failure of the West to intervene ef- 
fectively in the Polish and Hungarian uprisings raises the question 
whether there is room for political exiles and their activity in a world 
where different systems tolerate one another. 
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Aside from the general pronouncements on liberation elicited from 
Western statesmen, the political exiles do not have much to show for 
their efforts in diplomatic quarters, but they have made more tangible 
gains elsewhere. There are various associations of a specialized char- 
acter among Eastern Europeans: the Assembly of Captive European 
Nations, Council of Free Youth of Central Europe, International 
Center of Free Trade Unions, Center of Writers-in-Exile, the Central 
European Federal Movement, the Christian Democratic, the Socialist, 
the Peasant, and the Liberal-Democratic Unions of East Central 
Europe. Each has extensive connections with similar European or 
world-wide organizations. The degree of influence the exile groups can 
exert on the policy of these organizations varies according to the status 
they have attained. 

The Assembly of Captive European Nations correlates its sittings 
with the sessions of the U.N. General Assembly and the Council of 
Europe. At the U.N., where it has no official standing, it has to rely 
on unofficial contacts. However, at Strasbourg the Assembly does 
participate at the working sessions of the Council’s Special Committee 
which is authorized to ‘‘enter into relations with the organizations 
which are competent to study and report on the internal problems of 
the states cut off from the Western World.”’ 

The European Movement has a Central European section with 
which the exile federalists cooperate actively. Organizations like the 
Christian-Democratie International and the International Union of 
Socialist Youth have accorded an equal status to the Eastern European 
representatives who participate directly in the deliberations and the 
resolution-framing at the international congresses. 

This active participation of Eastern European exiles in European 
and international organizations demonstrates that the problem of 
reintegrating their homelands with the free world occupies as important 
a place as liberation itself. Among various plans along this line, the 
discussion and work on a regional Eastern European federation and 
its relationship to any supranational organization of the Continent 
is by far the liveliest and most promising. 

Although the great majority of exiles have come to agree that 
only a federation will assure the conditions of survival and develop- 
ment, they cannot be said to have acquired a truly regional- or Euro- 
pean-mindedness. Differing national approaches to the question exist; 
and under the guise of integration some exiles merely pursue a policy 
calculated to bring the maximum advantages to their country. Thus 
the Poles, thinking in terms of the Russo-German threat and of the 
Oder-Neisse territories, are apt to stress the economic and strategic 
safeguards for a regional federation of the entire area between the 
Baltic and the Black Seas. The Hungarians, on the other hand, remem- 
bering their role in Austria-Hungary and the injustices of Trianon, 
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plan for a smaller Danubian federation and stress the importance of 
ethnic justice.® 

The existence of differing national approaches to the problem of 
federation has not prevented the exiles from trying to reach agreement 
on various integration questions. Not all the time of the émigré 
politicians is spent on winning adherents to their particular plan. 
Increasingly more time and effort has been devoted to working out 
arrangements that are more or less suitable to all the nations involved, 
to solving differences and reaching compromises. A federation panel 
of prominent exiles was set up in New York in 1953 to work out plans 
for fitting Eastern Europe after liberation into the economic and 
political patterns now evolving in the West.!° A special section of the 
Assembly of Captive European Nations is doing similar research and 
cooperates with the Council of Europe and the European Movement. 
More and more articles appear in the émigré press which discuss the 
industrial potential, the economic collaboration, and other specialized 
problems to be faced in the future. Groups like the Czechoslovak- 
Polish Research Committee in New York, which publishes The Central 
European Federalist, are being formed and bring together nationals 
from different Eastern European countries to work out common 
solutions. 


In a world that seems to be settling down to coexistence on the 
basis of the status quo, the political exiles are faced with greater 
obstacles than ever before. The indifference to their cause, which has 
always existed to one degree or another among the Western statesmen, 
has grown perceptibly. To this has been added the danger of a full- 
scale Communist offensive designed to break down their resistance. 

One aspect of this new Communist policy to receive much publicity 
in the West is the repatriation campaign. To encourage homecoming 
the Communist regimes have proclaimed broad amnesties and backed 
them up by an intensive and well-organized propaganda campaign. 
Emigrés receive not only letters from friends and relatives urging 
their return but also special bulletins describing without recourse to 
any open political propaganda the well-being of the returnees. Pro- 
grams designed to revive nostalgia among the emigrants are being 
broadcast from behind the Iron Curtain. Many exiles have been visited 
by diplomatic officials who seek to convince them in a friendly and 


9 See Elizabeth K. Valkenier, “Eastern European Federation: A Study in the 
Conflicting National Aims and Plans of the Exile Groups,’ Journal of Central Eu- 
ropean Affairs, January 1955, pp. 354-370. 

10 The findings of the panel were published as a book, Europe: Nine Panel Studies 
by Experts from Central and Eastern Europe, Free Europe Committee, Inc., New 
York, 1954. 
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solicitous manner of the improvement in the situation at home and of 
the futility of the émigré hopes in foreign lands. 

There is fertile ground upon which this pressure can fall: the 
nostalgia for home, the misery of the DP camps, the difficulties of 
finding proper employment, and the general frustration and isolation 
of an unassimilated exile’s existence. Seemingly, the Communists 
would have the greatest success among the refugees in Austria and 
Germany who could not find any permanent resettlement. But a sur- 
prising amount of returnees comes from elsewhere. Of some 600 per- 
sons who returned to Czechoslovakia between May and December, 1955, 
nearly half had already resettled elsewhere in Europe and the Western 
Hemisphere." 

Each satellite country has a special committee designed both to 
seek contacts with the émigrés and to take care of those who choose 
to return. To judge from reports in the European press, efforts are 
made to find the returnees jobs and apartments. Much is also writ- 
ten, however, on how they soon find themselves abandoned to their 
own devices and are often cheated by unscrupulous countrymen eager 
for their foreign clothes and currency. Nothing has been heard about 
any political repercussions. 


The gains the Communists reap from the re-defection of exiles 
are obvious. It lessens and disorganizes opposition among their na- 
tionals both at home and abroad. At the same time it shows the West 
that the status quo is being accepted even by those who had fled the 
Communist rule. Hence, instances of prominent personalities who re- 
turn receive the widest publicity. For instance, there are the cases of 
Lev Sychrava, a well-known Czech journalist and an associate of both 
Masaryk, and BeneS, and of Stanislaw Mackiewicz, also a journalist 
and a one-time premier of the Polish Government-in-exile. Mackiewicz 
motivated his decision to return in this significant way: he had always 
worked for Poland’s cause and had become convinced of the futility 
of his activities in the West. In Poland, for the present, he has been 
given the job of teaching Russian literature in the Warsaw University. 

The Communist effort to win back the exiles is not confined to 
bringing them home. Much is done to neutralize the influence of those 
who will stay abroad permanently, and little is known in the West 
about this activity. Writers and musicians whose works had been 
proscribed by the Communists hear that their books are being pub- 
lished and their compositions are being played again. Emissaries 
from publishing houses have been contacting émigré writers and 
artists to settle the question of royalties in foreign currency. Exile 
scholars are being asked to contribute to scholarly publications in 


11 Rudolf Sturm, “Operation Return,’ The Central European Federalist, April 
1956, p. 13. 
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their homelands. These are lures that will be difficult to resist for 
the exile writers, artists, and scholars who often have little or no 
recognition in the West. Such contacts will also bring tremendous 
prestige value to the Communists, for they will signify some sort of 
modus vwendi. 

The political exiles are well aware that a very trying period has 
opened for them. There is no agreement on how to assess the post- 
Stalinist trends in the Communist world and how to respond to the 
ventures to normalize relations with the émigrés. Some regard liberali- 
zation as a superficial change in tactics which can bring no ap- 
preciable changes; they are as energetic in denouncing national com- 
munism as they were in combatting its Stalinist version. Behind this 
response lies the conviction that any letup in vigilance will betray the 
cause for which the émigrés have stood and the opposition that still 
exists in the satellites. Others think that the liberalization trend has 
a good chance to survive and, far from seeing an end to émigré activi- 
ties once national communism is accredited, they are already talking 
of new, constructive duties imposed on the émigrés by the altered sit- 
uation. They ascribe the recent trends in the satellite countries to 
internal demands, Western pressure, and their own efforts, rather 
than to the Kremlin’s maneuvers. In this context, and in view of the 
eagerness of the satellites to resume contacts with the émigrés, some 
even go so far as to claim that the exiles could play a role in the 
democratization of their native lands. (For example, in writing in- 
dependent contributions for newspapers and magazines at home they 
believe they could lessen the isolation of the captive peoples. ) 

Clearly, the passage of time, the changing aspects of East-West 
relations, and the Communist policy of luring back or gaining the 
acquiescence of émigrés are factors that alter the position of the 
refugees from Eastern Europe. For many the basis of their exile, 
now that it no longer seems enforced, is being called into question. 
Should an implacable opposition be maintained? Or can a modus 
vivendi be created in the homeland? What are the prospects, if any, 
of continuing change? Or should re-established lives be lived out in 
the West? And what are the chances of liberation? Certainly, the 
politicians are faced with demands for a change of policy which 
hitherto has largely proceeded on the assumption that the Iron Cur- 
tain will not be lifted from the Communist side. 
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The Calculus of Empire Building 


The Soviet empire was established, in 1944-45, at the point of 
Russian bayonets and in the wake of Russian tanks. After a decade 
of intensive sovietization, Russian bayonets and tanks are still needed 
to keep the satellites in the Soviet orbit. This fact, as it was dramati- 
cally bared to the entire world, cannot but have shocked Soviet of- 
ficialdom as profoundly as it did observers abroad. By the test of 
the ‘‘October Days’’ in Warsaw and Budapest, Soviet policy has been 
a striking failure. 


When the defeat of Germany created a substantial power vacuum 
in Eastern Europe at the end of the second World War, the Kremlin 
considered the extension of Soviet control throughout this area an 
imperative. Failure to exploit the situation was tantamount to a 
betrayal of the interests of the cause and the state. Concretely, the 
subjection of the ‘‘security sphere’’ on Russia’s western borders sig- 
nified a substantial increase in Russia’s political, economic, and mili- 
tary potential. Defensively and offensively (and in the Soviet view 
the two are part of the same process) it strengthened the position of 
the Soviet Union in fact as well as in the consciousness of men. 

The techniques employed in the step-by-step consolidation of 
Soviet control have been amply described. They gradually led, through 
fatherland’s fronts and people’s bloes, through persuasion and purges, 
to a Communist monopoly of power, enshrined in the local Party, 
which was in turn obedient (it seemed) to the dictates of the Kremlin. 
And as the totalitarian vise tightened in the Soviet Union itself, so 
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the satellites — subject to even greater pressures — were reshaped in 
the Soviet image. 

Moscow’s decision — toward the end of the war—to proceed 
with the extension of power and ideology throughout the newly won 
‘‘sphere” involved a conscious choice. Stalin could either consolidate 
his empire, in violation of wartime agreements with his allies; or else 
he could seek to maintain amicable relations with Britain and the 
United States at the price of keeping at least his major commitments 
and restricting Soviet influence to the confines of the USSR. He 
chose the former course. By February 1946 Stalin was giving frank 
expression to his expectation of future wars and conflicts. In the 
event of either war or its ‘‘cold’’ surrogate, Eastern Europe would 
provide additional strength. Security not by vigilance alone, nor by 
political accord with the Great Powers, but security by territorial 
expansion: such was Stalin’s formula. It was primarily over this 
issue that Maxim Litvinov, the Soviet exponent of ‘‘collective se- 
curity,’’ was retired in 1946. 

Choosing between Great Power friendship and the welding of a 
dependent sphere, Moscow ten years later risks losing both. Events 
have shown the orbit to be a double liability. Militarily, the satellite 
armed forces cannot be relied upon; substantial Soviet forces are 
needed for the ‘‘pacification’’ of the sphere. Politically, it constitutes 
the most substantial challenge to Moscow since the war. Here perhaps 
is a basic cause for the frantic improvisations that have characterized 
recent Soviet moves. Coupled with the increasing awareness among 
Stalin’s heirs that buffer belts will mean little in a thermonuclear 
struggle, the nightmare of a ‘‘security sphere’’ that is none is bound 
to stimulate further confusion and reassessment — until a new for- 
mula is found, stomached, and imposed. 

The premise on which Stalin based his policy toward the satel- 
lites has proved to be wrong. It assumed an elimination of effective 
opposition at a much faster pace than had taken place in Russia itself. 
In fact, however, opposition is constantly generated by the operation 
of the Soviet system itself. This self-perpetuating process has been 
even more manifestly operative in the satellite states, where national 
opposition to Russian dominion compounded popular grievances. The 
indigenous Communist leadership was thus subjected to pressures 
both from above (Moscow) and from below (its own subjects). So 
long as Moscow could rely on the indigenous Communists, it felt 
secure. But when nationalism joined hands with local communism 
against Moscow, Soviet control was jeopardized. Titoism was the ex- 
pression of the latter alternative. In its many manifestations, it 
erystallized resentment over the fact that the Russians were ‘‘over- 
centralizing, overbearing, and over here.” 
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The Roads to Communism 


For Stalin, the struggle against Tito was a totalitarian imper- 
ative, one more step in the elimination of diversity and spontaneity. 
He looked on the satellites as an integral part of his empire, even if 
(just as the federal structure of the USSR was a ‘‘temporary”’ re- 
treat from Bolshevik objectives) the status of the satellite states — 
somewhere between autonomy and integration into the USSR — repre- 
sented a ‘‘temporary’’ half-way house in the progression through the 
centripetal meatgrinder. 


In the aftermath of the rift with Tito, the iron logic of polariza- 
tion of positions led to explicit Soviet insistence that in the policies 
of its Eastern European satellites the deviation from the Soviet norm 
must be nil. The Soviet model and Soviet experience were proclaimed 
mandatory for the ‘‘little Communists’’ to emulate. It was over this 
issue that Wladyslaw Gomulka was ousted from the leadership of the 
Polish Communist Party. Hilary Mine explained at its Plenum of 
August 1948 that Gomulka had failed to see that ‘‘in view of the 
growing world-wide polarization of forces between the imperialist 
and anti-imperialist camps, more than ever before the attitude toward 
the USSR becomes the touchstone of loyalty to the cause of socialism.’’ 

The following month, Moscow, through the central organ of the 
Party, proclaimed : 


The assertion that each country moves toward socialism in its own 
and completely original way, that there are as many roads to 
socialism as there are countries, cannot be accepted as correct. The 
general laws for the transition from capitalism to socialism .. . 
on the basis of the experience of the Bolshevik Party and the Sov- 
iet state, are mandatory for all countries.1 


And those who differed (along with many who did not) paid the price. 

After Stalin, no basic change in relations with the satellites be- 
came apparent. Moscow still maintained with remarkable frankness 
that: 


. . . the emergence of peoples’ democracies is inseparably connected 
with the existence of the Soviet Union . . . The USSR —the first 
“shock brigade” of the international revolutionary and labor move- 
ment — played a decisive part in the appearance of the peoples’ 
democracies. The countries of people’s democracy are new “shock 
brigades” in the international liberation movement.2 


Yet there began a recoil from the rigidity of ‘‘obsessional’’ Stalin- 
ism, a streamlining and face-lifting aimed at increasing the efficiency 
of the system, as well as a greater cultivation of ‘‘public relations’’ in 


1 Bolshevik, September 15, 1948. 


2 “Narodnaia demokratiia,” Bol’shaia sovetskaia entsiklopediia, 2d ed., vol. 
XXIX (Moscow, 1954). 
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Soviet actions. Paradoxically, this process of rationalization of the 
system has ‘‘co-existed’’ with a series of irrational moves by the new 
leadership since 1953— a dualism which makes conclusive analysis of 
Soviet policy impossible. 

Coupled herewith — though unsolicited — was the beginning of a 
slow erosion of Soviet prestige within the Communist world. The bolder 
and more imaginative new course taken by Stalin’s successors included 
a reshaping of relationships with other Communist powers. It involved 
some easing of tensions in the satellite states; an adjustment with 
Communist China, which appears to have included Soviet recognition 
that it was not compulsory for Asian parties to follow the Russian 
model ; and the reconciliation with Tito, dramatized by the Khrushchevy- 
Bulganin pilgrimage to Belgrade in May-June, 1955.4 

The result was a situation in which Moscow in fact came to tolerate 
a greater variety of tactics and methods in the satellites, and recog- 
nized : 


... that the path of socialist development differs in various coun- 
tries and conditions, that the multiplicity of forms of socialist de- 
velopment tends to strengthen socialism .. .4 


This was the most extreme and unconditional formulation in which 


Moscow acquiesced, largely to restore the once-prodigal Tito to the 
Communist family. 


Congress and Commonwealth 


The crucial recognition of ‘‘multiple roads’’ to communism 
stemmed not from revisionist insight but from a reluctant pragmatism. 
It was conceived not in tolerance but in calculation. Yet words and 
actions were sufficient to convince some observers, in and out of the 
Soviet orbit, that a new dawn was breaking for the satellites. The 
concept of a Communist Commonwealth gained currency and credence. 
Indeed, whether the sponsors of the new course had wanted it or not, 
they had rocked the monolith off the dead point. The least relaxation 
necessarily invites demands for further change. Here is the real 
dilemma of reducing the intensity and scope of authoritarianism: the 
problem of how the engineers can maintain sufficient braking power 
to keep the vehicle of state from running downhill out of control. 

L’appetit vient en mangeant, and the greatest invitation was 
proffered by the 20th Congress of the Soviet Communist Party in 
February, 1956. Whatever its motives, the now famous ‘‘secret’’ speech 
of Nikita Khrushchev involved a substantial miscalculation. It unleashed 
dynamic forces unwanted and perhaps unsuspected by the authorities. 


3 See Paul E. Zinner, “Soviet Policies in Eastern Europe,” Amnals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science. January, 1956, pp. 152-157. 

4 Tito-Khrushchev Declaration, Moscow, June 20, 1956, New Times (Moscow, 
1956), no. 26. 
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And once again the effect in the satellites was more rapidly and 
dramatically apparent than in Russia itself. 

Momentarily, the leadership in Moscow seemed isolated as foreign 
Communist Parties responded with incredulous inquiry to Khrushchev’s 
speech.5 The most momentous element in the queries lay in Palmiro 
Togliatti’s demand for a ‘‘polycentric’’ Communist universe. Almost 
overnight, the mystique of Moscow’s infallibility was shattered, never 
to be restored. In fact something approaching ‘‘polycentricity’’ had 
emerged among the Communist Parties— with Communist China 
silent, Tito’s Yugoslavia gloating over Khrushchev’s embarrassment, 
and Togliatti promoting the devolution of Muscovite monopoly in di- 
recting the faithful and interpreting the faith. The effect within the 
satellites was ineluctable and profound. 

Moscow had undoubtedly failed to foresee that the ‘‘de-Staliniza- 
tion’’ drive in the satellites invited a resurgence of ‘‘Titoism’’ in its 
most effective garb. Pragmatically, the Soviet reconciliation with Tito 
was no less a blunder than his excommunication had been seven years 
earlier. A Titoist Yugoslavia readmitted by Moscow into the Com- 
munist family of nations— and recognized with Moscow’s apologies 
for past errors— was far more dangerous than an ostracized Tito. 
The satellite Communists now felt free to infer the impunity and 
legality of at least a ‘‘polycentric’’ stance. The re-emergence of 
Gomulka in July, 1956, exemplified this trend. 

Now the Soviet leadership hastened to beat a somewhat confused 
retreat. In the face of growing centrifugal forces, it began to reassert 
the imperative of disciplined, coordinated action by all Communists. 
The formula which concealed this recrudescence of Moscow’s priority 
was the Comintern’s old ‘‘international proletarian solidarity.’’ It 
implied a retreat from the ‘‘multiple roads’’ formula barely a month 
after its assertion. Pravda assailed ‘‘politically immature and gullible 
people who have been taken in by the nonsense about ‘national com- 
munism’ ’’ and attributed it to the machinations of American imperial- 
ism. In substance, ‘‘it is impossible to move separately or haphazardly 
toward ... one goal, communism. The working people of all socialist 
countries are marching toward this aim in unison .. .’’ At the same 
time, the ‘‘national interests of the working people cannot contradict 
their international socialist interests . . . Proletarian internationalism 
is the sharpest weapon of the working class.’”¢ 


5 For the speech, as released in Washington, and the subsequent statements of 
various Communist Parties, see The Russian Institute, The Anti-Stalin Campaign and 
International Communism (Columbia University Press, 1956). 

6 Pravda, July 16, 1956. Cf. “No one can be an internationalist if he does not 
support the Soviet Union with all his strength and in every way. Anyone who does 
not support the Soviet Union in this way is not a patriot of his own country. The 
attitude towards the USSR is the criterion of internationalism and patriotism.” (For 
A Lasting Peace! For People’s Democracy!, April 22, 1955.) 
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Renewed Soviet intervention in satellite affairs was shown in both 
cajolery and warnings. Anastas Mikoyan flew to Budapest to secure 
the removal of the unreconstructed Stalinist, Matyas Rakosi; Bulganin, 
on the other hand, flew to Warsaw to threaten the Poles: 


We cannot overlook the attempts to weaken the international ties 
of the Socialist camp in the guise of conforming to so-called “na- 
tional features,” attempts to undermine the authority of the people’s 
democracy under the pretext of “extending democracy.”? 


Behind the scenes, the CPSU in a circular sent to the satellite parties 
(and reportedly drafted by M. A. Suslov) warned against Titoism ; 
‘‘neaceful coexistence’’ included settlement with the Yugoslav state, 
but not an invitation to march down the road of Yugoslav com- 
munism, which, the circular said, was but a variation of social democ- 
racy. The sudden Khrushchev trip to Belgrade and Tito’s return visit 
to Yalta in September reflected Moscow’s nervousness to secure & 
Yugoslav pledge not to ‘‘Titoize’’ the satellite sphere. 


Tocsin and Tanks 


There was good cause for nervousness. For all intents and pur- 
poses, events ran out of control, with Soviet strengths and weaknesses 
revealed in the incredible twilight of the ‘‘October Days.’’® Moscow’s 
reaction and action were once again contradictory and confused. In 
fact, William J. Jorden was permitted to report from Moscow that in 
the satellites ‘‘‘hard’ and ‘soft’ policies have become inextricably 
tangled in the fact of rapidly changing circumstances.’ During his 
surprise trip to Warsaw on October 19, Khrushchev warned the Polish 
Communist leadership: ‘‘I shall show you which way the road to 
socialism leads. If you don’t obey, we shall crush you. We are going 
to use force to crush all uprisings in this country . . . Russian soldiers 
did not die [to secure it, in 1944} to have it sold to American im- 
perialists.’’ Yet, confronted with a determination not to be intimidated, 
Khrushchev backed down. 

Thus, in the case of Poland the sequence was, first, an instinctive 
reaction to ‘‘crush’’—an urge which yielded to a reasoned effort to 
‘‘negotiate’’ with the Gomulka government and arrive at a mutually 
acceptable formula: an attitude clearly intended to avoid a show-down 
in a situation where (aside from the effect on relations with China) 
the rank-and-file — Communist and non-Communist alike — were back- 
ing the new Polish regime as a common rallying point. In the case of 


7 Pravda, July 22, 1956. 

8 The events in Poland and Hungary need no restating. The reader is referred 
to the excellent collection of documents edited by Paul E. Zinner, National Com- 
munism and Popular Revolt in Eastern Europe (Columbia University Press, 1956). 

9 The New York Times, November 18, 1956. 
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Hungary, the same elements obtained in reverse order: at first, the 
search for a ‘‘peaceable’’ settlement, carried over from Warsaw to 
Budapest, prompted a momentary Soviet endorsement of Imre Nagy’s 
return to leadership and brought about the Soviet offer of October 30 
to negotiate for withdrawal of Soviet troops and to establish a more 
genuine equality of relations. In the compelling dilemma — more or 
less freedom to forestall a crisis — Moscow seemed to be swaying to 
the ‘‘liberal’’ side. But by November 2-3, dispatches from Moscow 
spoke of ‘‘almost continuous conferences’’ among the Soviet leadership, 
ushering in a new and tougher course. All consideration of effects 
abroad and at home was swept aside with the decision to use foree — 
as much and as brutally as necessary —to prevent Hungary from 
sliding out of the Communist fold. 

The decision reflected, as usual, a marriage of ideology and power. 
On grounds of theory, the dilution of the Communist monopoly of 
power — graphically represented by the re-emergence of peasant, labor, 
and bourgeois parties in the Nagy government — meant an end of the 
‘*neoples’ democracy,’’ which, by the standard Communist definition, 
is a ‘‘dictatorship of the proletariat without soviets.’’ In terms of 
international power relations, Nagy’s pulling out of the Warsaw Pact 
irrevocably labeled him an enemy. No diminution of the radius of 
power may be allowed.’° And the prospect of a-hostile Hungary 
weighed seriously on the minds of the Soviet leaders: 


If in the center of Europe a Fascist Hungary had emerged, the 
political situation of a number of countries in Eastern and Central 
Europe would have been substantially changed, and the interna- 
tional situation as a whole on the European mainland would have 
doubtlessly deteriorated.11 


As for the shallow pretext on which Soviet troops intervened in Hun- 
gary, this, too, was not novel. As early as 1921, when Chinese liberals 
accused Russia of practising imperialism in Mongolia, the Soviet 
Foreign Office had summed up the controversy : 


Denying the assertion that Russia ruled in Mongolia, [the Soviet 
authorities] stated that Mongolia was being ruled by local Mongolian 
authorities, and that Russian forces temporarily remain on Mongolian 
soil solely in order to prevent making Mongolia once again the stag- 
ing area for White-Guardist forces . . .12 


10 Khrushchev is familiar with Lenin’s belief that “he who gives up something 
voluntarily is ‘worthy’ of being deprived not only of his influence but also of his 
right to exist.” (Rabochii, September 14, 1917.) 

11 Pravda, November 23, 1956. The label of ‘fascism’ was perfunctory; ten 
years earlier Pravda had explained that fascism and hostility to the Soviet Union were 
interchangeable terms. 


12 NKID, Mezhdunarodnaia politika RSFSR, 1922, p. 71. 
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Soviet Seesaw 


First, suppression; then, concession. This has been the Soviet 
formula in every popular crisis, from Kronstadt in 1921 to East Berlin 
in 1953 — provided the suppression is utter and the concession small. 
After the crushing of overt hostility, the search for a modus vivendi 
resumed, and with it the search for a new Soviet policy.'® 

To speak of Soviet policy, however, may be a distorting oversim- 
plification. If Soviet conduct is described as homogeneous, it is so 
largely because of the striking and unique absence of evidence of 
cleavages in the Praesidium’s midst.’* It is hardly accurate to describe 
Soviet conduct in Eastern Europe as linear and consistent, or to 
consider its vacillations as part of a calculated movement. Yet it 
remains to determine whether the changes in policy have been due to 
the alternating preponderance of different groups or individuals at 
the apex of the ‘‘collective’’ apparatus —#i.e., an indecisive seesaw 
struggle within the élite —— or whether the somewhat hasty, impetuous, 
and at times irrational behavior does not mirror the personality of the 
leaders, and Nikita Khrushchev in particular. 

Both views—and they are not mutually exclusive—have a 
measure of plausibility. It is a risky game to hypothesize about such 
alignments; yet all the evidence about the Soviet (and other totali- 
tarian) leadership prompts one to expect meaningful differences to 
exist behind the ‘‘monolithic’’ fagade. Milovan Djilas, in the article 
that cost him three years of liberty, differentiates between Stalinists, 
resorting to army and police suppression, and the ‘‘present majority’’ 
in Moscow, seeking to use political and economic means to keep control 
of the satellites: 


Attempts at introducing the new methods led to the Polish case, 
return to the old ones led to Hungary. Both methods proved inef- 
fective. From this spring the splits and conflicts in the USSR, 
hesitation, duplicity, ideological and political controversies, in- 
consistency in the use of methods, reversals of attitude, and a con- 
sistent and feverish insistence on keeping their own positions — 
all these things reveal cleavages and contests among the leading 
group of the Soviet Union.15 


13 If the Soviet leadership found a “‘centrifugal’’ regime intolerable and a “‘cen- 
tripetal’’ orientation without popular roots or support, the remaining alternative — 
toleration of a “polycentric’’ Gomulka, faute de mieux—was well-nigh impossible 
in Hungary and elsewhere in the satellite bloc, if only because of prior Soviet action. 
Except in Poland, Stalinist efficiency in purges had been such as to wipe out precisely 
those who now might become ‘“‘polycentrist,” momentarily acceptable both to the 
people and to Moscow. 

14 For a survey of rumors about possible (and impossible) splits in Moscow, see 
Boris Souvarine in Est et Ouest (Paris), VIII, no. 163, (December 1, 1956), who 
discounts all such reports. 


15 Milovan Djilas, ‘The Storm in Eastern Europe,” The New Leader, November 
19, 1956. 
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On this score Tito agrees. Describing the Soviet refusal to grant the 
satellites a quasi-Titoist status, Tito declared on November 11, 1956: 
‘‘This was not the attitude of the whole Soviet leadership, but of only 
one part, which to some degree had imposed this attitude upon 
others . . . those men who generally stood and still stand on Stalinist 
positions. ’’ 

A de-coding of the alignment on the issues of Eastern Europe, as 
widely assumed (and persuasively argued by the London Economist of 
November 24, 1956), identifies Malenkov—and with considerable 
hesitation, Mikoyan — with a ‘‘reformist’’ position, and Molotov and 
Kaganovich with the ‘‘die-hards.’’ Molotov’s anti-Titoist position — and 
his removal from the Foreign Office on the eve of Tito’s return visit 
to Moscow —support this view.’® Khrushchev, by this analysis, has 
wavered between the ‘‘tough”’ and the ‘‘soft.’’ The events in Budapest 
strengthened the hand of the ‘‘die-hards,’’ reinforced (and this is 
speculation) by the professional concern of the Soviet military for the 
maintenance, if not of law, at least of order. 

In turn, the ‘‘morning after’’ Budapest provided the ‘‘liberals’’ 
with a stronger argument. Fences had to be mended; somehow Hun- 
gary (and perhaps Poland) had to be ‘‘Kadarized.” A dose of sugar- 
bread followed the administration of the whip. One can argue that a 
series of Soviet moves reflected the preponderance of this view: 
Pravda’s continuing attacks on the Stalinists; the agreement with 
Gomulka on November 19; the reaffirmation of the declaration of 
October 30 about the willingness to remove Soviet troops; the reports 
(by no means confirmed) of Malenkov’s comeback, allegedly reflected 
in the voting at the CPSU Central Committee session of mid-Decem- 
ber ;!7 the increased emphasis on consumer goods in the satellites; and 
Malenkov’s participation in the Budapest conference of January 1, 
1957. 

While it may be premature to periodize the post-Budapest era, a 
logical hiatus suggests itself in December, 1956. It is marked by 
Khrushchev’s return to a crude Stalinist position — too crude perhaps 
to be taken entirely at face value.!® The single most important factor 
that permitted Moscow to revert to a firmer stand with regard to the 
Communist world — Eastern Europe included — was the new entente 


16 A Polish defector, Seweryn Bialer, claims to have read the protocol of the 
CPSU plenum of July, 1955, which ostensibly included a showdown between Molotov 
and Khrushchev over past policy toward Yugoslavia. If true, the substantial difference 
on tactics is generally in line with the analysis above. (S. Bialer, “I Chose Truth,” 
News from Behind the Iron Curtain, October, 1956.) 

17 See The New York Times, January 12, 1957. Malenkov is rather compromised 
by his “guilt by association” with Imre Nagy. Moreover, he cannot be labeled an 
“anti-Stalinist.” 

18 Khrushchev’s opportunist wavering need not be his doom. Stalin, too, had 
shifted tactics and alignments as the situation dictated without imperiling his own 
position. 
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with Communist China.!® Unwittingly Peking acquired something ap- 
proximating a veto power over Soviet conduct. 

During the Peking Congress in September, 1956, Mao Tse-tung 
assured Edward Ochab, the Polish Communist, of China’s support for 
Warsaw’s search for greater autonomy from Moscow — within the 
Communist camp. The first wire congratulating Gomulka after his 
comeback was from Mao, and Warsaw papers published a Chinese 
statement supporting the new Polish line.?° 

Peking’s justification of the Soviet action in Hungary only rein- 
forced the view that the line of legality ran between ‘‘Warsaw’’ and 
‘*Budapest.’’ Mao seemed to be of one mind with Khrushchev that 
‘*polycentrism’’ could be — or should be — allowed, while an attempt 
to break loose from the camp could not be tolerated; a new message 
from Mao to Gomulka allegedly spelled out this crucial distinction.?! 

China’s changing position, much to the Kremlin’s satisfaction, was 
clearly apparent in the changing attitude toward Tito. Peking pub- 
lished both Tito’s speech of November 11 and Kardelj’s attack of 
December 7—both in effect indictments of the Moscow line and 
reactions to sycophantic, Moscow-oriented statements from the AIl- 
banian, Bulgarian, and Czech press. The tenor of Soviet comment, 
after weeks of softness, hardened in December and, once assured of 
Chinese support, regained its habitual qualities — facile and pontificat- 
ing at once. Mao, unlike Tito, was wedded to the preservation of the 
Soviet-led bloc. The Chinese declaration of December 28, 1956, and 
the subsequent efforts of Chou En-lai during his trip to Moscow, 
Warsaw, and Budapest reflect this purpose, involving as it does the 
replacement of the Belgrade-Warsaw formula of ‘‘bi-lateral coopera- 
tion’’*? by recognition once again of Moscow’s leadership of the Com- 
munist world. 


Back to Stalin? 


China’s alignment with Moscow — whatever its reservations — has 
broken the ban. The common anti-Muscovite denominator in the actions 
and positions of Gomulka, Tito, Mao, and Togliatti has vanished. 


19 Khrushchev’s impatience may also have been due to irritation over the fact 
that the events in the satellites upset Moscow's strategy, plans, and prestige. Above 
all, they undermined the effort for a stabilization in Central Europe that would leave 
Moscow free to concentrate its dynamism on the Middle and Far East. In this sense, 
Budapest acted as a brake on Soviet action at Suez. 

20 The New York Times, October 16, 1956; The New York Herald Tribune, 
October 24, 1956; Trybuna Ludu, November 2, 1956. 

21 The New York Times, November 12, 1956, and January 13, 1957. The latter 
report claimed that Khrushchev had actually made a brief visit to China at the moment 
of crisis, in November, 1956, to secure Mao Tse-tung’s support. There is no evidence 
to confirm this. 

22 Resolution adopted at conclusion of Yugoslav-Polish talks in Warsaw, Decem- 
ber 19-29, 1956. 
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Moscow’s rear is again protected. And Khrushchev, after months of 
strained smiles and blundering vacillation, reverts to a tougher course. 
Several times in the weeks following the Chinese declaration, Khrush- 
chev reasserted his adherence to this or that facet of Stalinism. Partly, 
this heralds a new discipline in the Communist world after a year of 
misdemeanors. Partly, it reflects a nostalgia for the orderly and more 
consistent simplicity of earlier regimentation. Partly, it amounts to a 
cognition of the failure of controlled decompression — and fear of its 
further effects. 

While Khrushchev failed to foresee the impact of Tito on Warsaw, 
he has been keenly aware of the attraction of the Polish anomaly for 
the Soviet citizen. ‘‘ National communism’’ (in the words of a Moscow 
student, ‘‘just another variant of ‘socialism in one country’ ’’) has 
stimulated thought and emotion in Moscow, too. Formulas such as ‘‘the 
law of unequal development under socialism’’ add to the intellectual 
ferment. In almost Shakespearean terms, Gomulka on October 20 called 
for self-examination by Communists: ‘‘The causes [of the trouble] are 
to be found in ourselves’’— an infectious approach after a year of 
‘‘anti-Stalinist’’ confusion. In Moscow the Party has seen fit to warn: 


There are immature comrades who... are prepared to question the 
propriety of this or that past measure of the Communist Party and 
the Soviet Government for the sole reason that in one of the Peoples’ 
Democracies a similar problem is now being solved in different 
fashion.23 


Perhaps Poland (and Hungary) may retain a new and somewhat 
privileged status. But, just as in 1815-30 when Poland’s special rights 
within the Tsarist empire aroused envy and resentment among the 
Russian gentry, so other satellites as well as Soviet officials are bound 
to watch Warsaw’s fate with more than mixed feelings. Meanwhile the 
unstable equilibrium persists. 

The era of uncomfortable ‘‘ambiguity tolerance’’ in Moscow may 
be nearing its end. The traditional, black-and-white, ‘‘He who is not 
with us, is against us’’ approach is far more congenial to the Soviet 
leadership (Stalinists all by training if not by constant profession) 
than any notion of vague and dangerous ‘‘multiple paths’’ or of a 
Communist Commonwealth of movements basking in their licensed 
diversity. Typical of the cynical manipulation of doctrinal symbols, 
the very notion of ‘‘multiple roads’’ (just as of anti-Stalinism) has 
again been narrowed; for the satellites, diversity may be only one of 
form, not substance.** Khrushchev has returned to the conventional 


23 “Usilit’ rukovodstvo partiinoi propagandoi,” Kommunist (Moscow, 1956), 
no. 14. 

24 Suslov in November formulated an intermediate position: all countries must 
adopt the same common core of Soviet experience (such as one-party rule, coopera- 
tion with the peasantry, nationalization of basic means of production, vigilant police 
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dichotomy of the Bolshevik: all or nothing at all. ‘‘There are degen- 
erate Communists in Hungary,’’ he was reported as remarking at a re- 
cent reception, ‘‘who think that communism isa department store where 
anyone can buy what he needs at a given moment. This is a profound 
mistake.’’*> The whole line must be enforced, and a new International 
may be in the offing to give organizational form to the revived quest 
for conformity. 

There is no cause for overoptimism in the outside world, neither 
in the blunders of Moscow (which may be as dangerous to the West 
as to the USSR) nor in the evidence of strains and stresses. The 
Soviets’ power to impose their will remains well-nigh intact. In all 
but two of the satellites their control has not been visibly undermined. 
Soviet ‘‘brinkmanship’’ succeeded in using force in Hungary without 
provoking a new Korea. Yet Moscow is far from having resolved its 
satellite crisis. Recent events have speeded the competition of a process 
long in growing: in Eastern Europe (unlike Asia) Soviet strength 
lies henceforth not in its ideological mystique but in its power. Not 
conversion but obeisance must be its aim. What Moscow must provide 
is not the model but the Model T-34. 


control). Once this is granted, differences in form and means are permissible. (Pravda, 
November 7, 1956.) The limited scope of divergences is suggested by a Soviet edi- 
torial: ‘Similar hair cuts in the army or similar high school examination gradings 
are no signs of unity and international solidarity.” (Pravda, November 23, 1956.) In 
November-December Prague and Sofia attacked the “multiple roads” argument as 
camouflage for anti-Marxism. Belgrade retorted: “Why the need for [Soviet] leader- 
ship whatever if equal rights of parties are accepted as the fundamental principle of 
mutual relations?” (Review of International Affairs [Belgrade], December 1, 1956.) 


25 Die Welt (Hamburg), November 5, 1956. 
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Among the principal characteristics of peacetime foreign policy 
with respect to any given area are a relatively coherent, although not 
necessarily rigid, set of goals; a realistic appreciation of the limits and 
range of alternatives as well as of actual forces at work; some concep- 
tion of the patterns of action to be employed to effect peacefully the 
desired ends; and, finally, a measure of firmness in the course of policy 
execution. Generally speaking, while announced policy may sometimes 
deviate from real purposes for the sake of camouflage and deception, 
such deviation (in democratic states) should not be so broad as to 
permit the announced policy to become so meaningful that it obstructs 
the execution of the real policy, thereby ceasing to be an instrument 
of the real policy but becoming, instead, either a competitive or con- 
tradictory policy. The broad thesis of this article is that the official 
American attitude towards Eastern Europe either lacked the principal 
characteristics of a foreign policy or that announced policy, mostly in 
the form of slogans, replaced real policy which never emerged from the 
obscurity of classified archives. The reason for this ‘‘either-or” propo- 
sition is that without access to secret archives one cannot state with 
precision which of the above theses is closer to fact and must, therefore, 
base his appraisal on the analysis of surface phenomena. Both alterna- 
tives, however, can be summed up in one general proposition: namely, 
that no meaningful American policy with respect to Eastern Europe 
has been operative since World War II. 


* The author acknowledges his obligation to the Russian Research Center, Harvard 
University. 
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There is ample evidence to suggest that in the course of hos- 
tilities with Germany, the American attitude towards Eastern Europe 
gradually passed from a state of rather considerable disinterest (e.g., 
the Moscow Conference of 1943) to a growing awareness that this area 
represents a possible bone of contention among the Allies and that, 
therefore, consideration should be given to its ultimate disposition. 
The initial reaction, nonetheless, favored the postponing of all burning 
questions until after hostilities had ended. By 1944 such a position had 
become untenable in view of Anglo-Russian haggling over the area” and 
the growing conflict between the Soviets on the one hand and the Poles 
and some Yugoslavs on the other. It was in response to this situation 
that U. S. objectives for this area were formulated for the first time, 
and the announced policy of ‘‘free governments friendly to the USSR”’ 
was postulated. Its clearest expression is contained in the Yalta docu- 
ments. 


The Policy of "Free But Friendly" 


This policy of ‘‘free but friendly’’ has since been criticized as 
unrealistic, for it completely overlooked the obvious existential con- 
tradiction between the two norms. Stalin explicitly commented on it 
at Potsdam by remarking that ‘‘a freely elected government in any of 
these countries would be anti-Soviet.’’? Nonetheless, this formula was 
justified at the time, and still is, by the argument that it was the most 
that could be expected from an area subject to Soviet control. However, 
it is precisely this willingness not to question Soviet control of Eastern 
Europe which permitted the USSR to interpret the ‘‘free but friendly’’ 
formula in accordance with its purposes. It now appears clear that the 
decision to allow Stalin to interpret Yalta in his own way was taken 
with the knowledge that (1) the USSR was violating the agreement, 
and (2) the U. 8. military occupation of some slices of Eastern Europe, 
specifically Czechoslovakia, was still feasible. As late as April 23, 1945, 
President Truman was urged by some of his advisers (Forrestal, Har- 
riman, Stettinius) to bring the issue to a head, but other considerations, 
primarily the desire to secure Soviet support for the war against Japan, 
prevailed. As a result, the Potsdam Conference could merely confirm 


1 It it not within the scope of this critical survey to deal exhaustively with the war- 
time formulations of U. S. policy with respect to the above areas. Our conclusion is 
suggested by, and additional materials can be found in, the following: The Memoirs of 
Cordell Hull (New York, 1948); J. F. Byrnes, Speaking Frankly (New York, 1947): 
W. D. Leahy, I Was There (New York, 1950); H. A. Notter, Postwar Foreign Policy 
Preparation 1939-1945 (Washington, 1949); J. Ciechanowski, Defeat in Victory (New 
York, 1947); etc. 

2 This found particular expression in efforts to set up separate ‘‘zones of influence.” 

3 P. E. Mosely, Face to Face with Russia, FPA Series no. 70, 1948, p. 23. 
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the status quo while at the same time it satisfied U. S. demands (and 
conscience) through statements about ‘‘free elections” to be held in 
areas under Soviet control. 

Nevertheless, even at this late stage, there are some indications 
that the USSR was uncertain about the extent of Western disengage- 
ment from Eastern European affairs and moved rather cautiously at 
first in consolidating its gains. Political opposition was allowed to 
operate, particularly in Poland and Hungary, and in the latter, free 
elections were even held in the fall of 1945. A democratic government 
was allowed to operate relatively freely in Czechoslovakia. In fact, the 
strong impression suggests itself that the USSR expected that its viola- 
tions of Yalta and Potsdam might produce some energetic reaction 
from the other signatories.* This caution, however, was short-lived. It 
soon became apparent to the USSR that U. 8S. policy with respect to 
Eastern Europe did not go beyond general formulas, and the years 
1946-1948 witnessed a gradual, but steady, tightening of the screws of 
Soviet control.5 Many Eastern Europeans, however, misjudging both 
U.S. intentions and U.S. capabilities, were encouraged into anti-Com- 
munist opposition by the Yalta and Potsdam declarations. This belief 
was not even dispelled by the rigid neutrality maintained by U. S. 
representatives in Eastern Europe, which contrasted sharply with the 
more active behavior of Soviet delegates.6 As a result, there was a 
strong belief in Eastern Europe that the Western powers would react 
strongly against Soviet failure to assure free elections.’ It is difficult 
to abstract the fate that befell many of these people, as a result of their 


4 Similarly, in Yugoslavia the USSR pursued, prior to 1945, a very cautious wartime 
policy even to the point of urging Tito to desist from seizing power and to back 
Mikhailovich. This happened even after Allied missions had been sent to Tito’s head- 
quarters. 


5 An impressive indictment of the USSR is contained in the document entitled 
“Soviet Violations of Treaty Obligations,’ submitted by the State Department to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, June 2, 1948, on the latter's request with reference 
to President Truman's address to Congress, March 17, 1948. A Decade of American For- 
eign Policy (Washington, 1950) pp. 919-933. 

6 Cf. F. A. Schoenfeld: ‘Soviet Imperialism in Hungary,” Foreign Affairs, XXVI, 
1948, and a broader discussion in S. D. Kertesz, The Fate of East Central Europe (Notre 
Dame, 1956) pp. 245-6. Mr. Schoenfeld, former U. S. Minister to Hungary, says that 
the U.S. legation was frequently approached by anti-Communist leaders and adds: ‘““When 
our invariable reply was that American diplomatic practice excluded the possibility of 
such interference in the internal political affairs of foreign countries, there was bewilder- 
ment at what seemed so unrealistic an attitude compared with that of the Russians.” For 
an even stronger indictment of U. S. passivity, see the memoirs of the former U. S. 
Ambassador to Poland, A Bliss Lane, I Saw Poland Betrayed (New York, 1948). 


7 For some of their attitudes see F. Nagy, The Struggle Behind the Iron Curtain 
(New York, 1948); S. Mikolajczyk, The Rape of Poland (New York, 1948); S. Kor- 
bonski, W Imieniu Kremla (Paris, 1956). The same is suggested by Kertesz, op. cit., 
p. 240 and H. L. Roberts, Rumania, Political Problems of an Agrarian State (New 
Haven, 1951), p. 306. 
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actions, from the motivations which produced such actions.’ The an- 
nounced U. 8. policy, regrettably, seems to have been one of these 
motivations. Few Eastern Europeans, being accustomed to traditional 
diplomacy, would believe that U. S. formulas for Eastern Europe were 
not backed by some preconceived program of action. 


In retrospect, it appears doubtful that the ‘‘free but friendly’’ 
policy satisfied the criteria sketched at the outset of this analysis. At 
best, it may be considered as a statement of broad ends, overlooking 
the realistic considerations of the practical inconsistency of the proposi- 
tion. By 1947 and 1948, however, the above policy had lapsed into the 
past. Its inapplicability and the growing international tensions pro- 
duced an overwhelming need for a clearer statement of U. S. objectives 
embracing the totality of American-Soviet relations. The character of 
these relations was determined by the expansive quality of Soviet 
aspirations, not only within Eastern Europe, but also with respect to 
Germany, France, and Italy. This was the period of the Communist 
seizure of power in Czechoslovakia, attempted coups in France and 
Italy, and finally the Berlin blockade. In these circumstances the focal 
point of our policy was the problem of halting the Soviet march west- 
ward in Europe. The policy of containment, the principles of which 
were spelled out in the well-known article in Foreign Affairs,® was the 
logical reaction, given the absence of open military conflict. In its 
broadest terms it posited a joint Western military build-up to resist 
further Soviet expansion while at the same time maintaining the West- 
ern moral values and furthering the West’s internal economic recovery. 
A situation of containment, it was felt, would in the long run force 
the Soviet society, because of accumulated tensions, to gradually alter 
its basic characteristics and aspirations (either through breakup or 
mellowing). 


The Policy of Containment 


The policy of containment, in its own terms, was largely success- 
ful. Further Soviet expansion did not oceur in Europe: the Berlin 
blockade was broken by determined yet cool-headed action, Tito’s 
defiance backed by the 1949 warning to the USSR did not lead to war, 
the Communist movements in Western Europe gradually lost ground 
while economic recovery and political stability grew. Nonetheless, con- 
tainment, being largely a reaction to continued Soviet aggressiveness, 


8 For example, Petkov, who was hanged; Maniu, who died in prison; Bela Kovacs, 
kidnapped by the Soviets in 1947, finally released in 1956. 


9 X, “The Sources of Soviet Conduct,” Foreign Affairs, XXV (July, 1947). 
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was not a policy with respect to Eastern Europe, which continued to 
be a secondary issue in U. S.-USSR relations. The policy of contain- 
ment implied that which U.S. policy-makers could not say publicly: 
an acceptance of the status quo in Eastern Europe. Acceptance of this 
was difficult not only for internal political reasons; it was something 
which most Americans, including evidently the President, personally 
abhorred and recognized as unjust but felt they could do nothing about. 
It was out of this dilemma (and also with the hope of maximizing 
Soviet difficulties) that a policy of intensive psychological warfare 
was developed within the framework of containment. In December, 
1949, Radio Free Europe was established, in addition to existing Voice 
of America broadcasts, and it began broadcasting in July, 1950. (The 
Communist attack on South Korea occurred shortly thereafter — the 
biggest test yet of the containment policy). However, as one scholar 
aptly remarked, ‘‘hope, divorced from power, is not a policy,’ and 
containment, in so far as Eastern Europe was concerned, offered little 
hope. The years which produced the greatest successes of the contain- 
ment policy (apart from Asia, where it was never fully applied) wit- 
nessed also the final liquidation of political opposition behind the Iron 
Curtain, violent purges, intensive economic and political integration 
with the USSR, and the build-up of a Communist military bloc. As a 
partial response, and in keeping with the principles of containment 
(although not necessarily with the advice of its original formulator), 
West German remilitarization was begun, thereby giving the USSR 
yet another opportunity, made more real by the East Europeans’ un- 
derstandable fear of the Germans, to solidify its unchallenged control. 

The crisis in American-Soviet relations, reaching a peak with the 
fighting (and casualties) in Korea, the great concern with possibilities 
of domestic subversion in the United States, the growing fear of a 
general war, and the mass realization that the Sovict regime was no 
better than the Nazi had been, produced considerable dissatisfaction 
with a policy which most Americans automatically assumed to be a 
relatively passive one. The coincidence of this accumulated feeling with 
national elections made U.S.-USSR relations one of the key issues in 
the presidential contest. A product of these factors was the new foreign 
policy formula for Eastern Europe: ‘‘Liberation.’? Although never 
spelled out with any precision, it had several apparent advantages 
over containment: (1) it seemed to be an active policy to a people 
whose patience was sorely tested; (2) it offered hope of earlier change 
in the status quo than containment; (3) it was specifically oriented 


10 P. Mosely, in Kertesz, op. cit., p. 74. 
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toward Eastern Europe and made it the focal point of U.S.-USSR 
relations. 


Policy of Liberation Tested 


Unfortunately for its formulators, the policy of liberation was 
subjected, soon after its inauguration, to a severe and critical test. 
Taking advantage of a series of cireumstances set in motion by Stalin’s 
death in March, 1953, the East German workers rose in open rebellion 
in mid-June of the same year.'* Although some facilities of Radio 
RIAS (the American station in Berlin) were made available to 
rebel leaders, thereby further strengthening the belief in the policy of 
liberation, no American reaction was forthcoming even when foreign 
intervention in the form of Soviet troops quelled the situation. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's reply to Chancellor Adenauer’s impassioned appeals 
for some sort of firm pressure on the USSR stressed the President’s 
sense of ‘‘deep compassion’’ for the Germans and assured the Chan- 
cellor that ‘‘their ery for freedom is heard in the whole world.”’ 

Liberation, even though somewhat tarnished by the Berlin events, 
nonetheless still remained the official goal of U. S. policy, and the 
Secretary of State reiterated it on a number of occasions. This formula, 
however, having become the broad aim of our policy and thereby 
making Eastern Europe for the first time a key issue in American- 
Soviet relations, was to be achieved by peaceful means, i.e., short of 
an all-out war with the Soviet Union. Experience shows, unfortunately, 
that psychological warfare not backed by force has not been effective. 


11 That many Eastern Europeans interpreted it as implying U. S. support for them 
is not surprising if one considers how the “liberation” policy was interpreted at the time 
by thoughtful Americans. For example, C. L. Sulzberger, commenting on Dulles’ May 
15, 1952, speech in Pittsburgh, wrote: ‘“What the Eisenhower Republicans would like to 
make very plain is that any such revolt of free peoples in the future would be supported 
by this country and Soviet intervention would be warned off with a clear threat that it 
would be met with American reprisals.” New York Times, May 16, 1952, p. 21. 

Sulzberger’s estimate does not seem to be exaggerated if one further considers Mr. 
Dulles’ speech to the American Political Science Association meeting in Buffalo, as re- 
ported by the same paper on August 28th, 1952, p. 12. There Mr. Dulles outlined ‘‘the 
liberation plan of Eisenhower,’ and its stages were to be (1) President of the U.S. 
would declare that this country would never make any deal with the Soviet Union to 
recognize its conquests and let it keep its captive peoples; (2) Voice of America and 
other agencies to begin to stir up the resistance behind the Iron Curtain, letting the 
Poles, Czechs and others know that they have the moral backing of the U.S. Govern- 
ment; (3) resistance movements to spring up among patriots who could be supplied 
and integrated via airdrops and other communications from private organizations such as 
the Committee for a Free Europe. 

I am indebted to my colleague, Dr. A. Mavrinac, for drawing my attention to these 
items. They are further developed in his paper, “Liberation: Assumptions and Realities,” 
to be published. 


12 For an account, cf. S. Brandt, The East German Rising, 17th of June, 1253 
(London, 1955). 
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Furthermore, our revised military strategy at the same time drastically 
narrowed down our capacities to fight local wars, leaving only the 
choice between all-out peace and all-out war, the latter to be fought 
(in keeping with the principle of ‘‘massive retaliation’’) with weapons 
of mass destruction.’* This policy means in effect that in every situa- 
tion of crisis we have to weigh the value of intervention against the 
consequences of an all-out nuclear war. It then becomes easy, and 
understandable, to decide not to intervene. Such a policy, however, 
paralyzes our capacity to counteract local Soviet aggressions and 
neutralizes the United States until the unlikely point is reached when 
Soviet aggression is so flagrant and so dangerous that a democratic 
state like the United States is forced to embark on an all-out war. This 
new military-diplomatic strategy thus eliminated any possibility of a 
situation arising which would force the USSR to fight a local war 
with the entire population of an area against it and which would be 
backed by limited, yet effective foreign support. Needless to add, 
Soviet willingness to put down with force any Eastern European 
revolts (as shown in Berlin and Hungary) then became the determin- 
ing factor. The presence of certain inadequacies in our policy of 
liberation is, hence, more than implied. 

The Geneva Conference of 1955 further reassured the Soviet 
Government that the policy of liberation was merely an expression of 
hope and that it differed from containment only in terms of formula- 
tion. The clear impression was created at Geneva that the United States 
Government was interested above all else in some Soviet commitment 
towards the lessening of world tensions and that change in Eastern 
Europe was not one of the expected commitments. But this is not all. 
The United States not only implicitly abandoned the concept of libera- 
tion as an active aim, but it has shown its unwillingness to make even 
a serious gesture if these nations take measures to liberate themselves. 
In fact, since 1955, despite continued lip service to the ideals of libera- 
tion, U. S. policy, in keeping with its commitment to all-out peace as 
the only alternative to all-out war, has been steadily shifting in the 
direction of silently accepting the status quo in Eastern Europe. None- 
theless, liberation has remained the official and misleading slogan, 
while the place which should have been occupied by a meaningful 
foreign policy was taken by a passive attitude of moral non-recognition 
of the Eastern European situation. Passive moral non-recognition, 
while worthwhile in itself, is not a policy but merely a stance. And, 
unfortunately, in polities, attitudes usually result only in platitudes. 

This general posture of passivity was dramatically documented by 
the events of October-November, 1956. To most competent observers 


13 For an excellent critique of this strategy, see H. A. Kissinger, ‘‘Military Policy 
and Defense of the Grey Areas,” Foreign Affairs April, 1955, p. 416 ff. 
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of the Soviet world the secret speech of Khrushchev (February, 1956) 
preceded and followed by the agreements with Tito, destroying the 
myth of Stalinism and undermining the Stalinist foundations of the 
Soviet bloc, forewarned a period of crisis and confusion. A firm 
ideological basis for Soviet control was shattered, Titoism was encour- 
aged, and new relationships in the Soviet bloc had to be developed." 
The riots and demonstrations in Czechoslovakia and Hungary and the 
rehabilitations and dismissals in Bulgaria and Poland in the spring of 
1956 strengthened such evaluations, and the violent eruption in 
Poznan confirmed them. An explosion in Eastern Europe was in the 
offing, and it was apparent not only to those with access to secret 
archives. For the first time since 1945 the situation was becoming 
fluid, and opportunities for meaningful action were being created. 
Furthermore, time to weigh a variety of alternative programs of action 
was not lacking. 

This situation came to a head in mid-October, 1956. During the 
fateful weekend of October 19-21, the Poles were subjected to incessant 
Soviet pressure dramatized by the flight of the top-level Soviet leader- 
ship to Warsaw and made ominous by Soviet troop maneuvers. In these 
circumstances the United States policy-makers were faced with a serious 
choice : either to intervene with a serious warning to the USSR, thereby 
making this a matter also for U.S.-USSR relations, or to let the matter 
be resolved between the Poles and the Soviets without complicating 
it by a U.S. diplomatic intervention. Presumably having weighed these 
alternatives, the United States chose the latter. What seems odd, how- 
ever, is that at a moment when the Soviet Union was itself weighing 
varying courses of action in a situation of a most explosive character 
and one which invites a pattern of imitation among other satellites, the 
U. S. Secretary of State hastened to the radio on October 21 and 
announced that in the event of Soviet military intervention the United 
States would not move. Such a reassurance certainly eliminated one 
possible area of doubt for Soviet policy makers, who, even if confident 
on the basis of previous experience that the United States would not 
move, must still have considered the possibility that it might.* 

If further proof were needed to show that the formula of libera- 
tion did not meet the criteria of a foreign policy, it was supplied within 
a few days by the events in Hungary. Here again for two fateful and 
bloody weeks the United States attitude was one of almost complete 
paralysis. Ten days passed between the first and second Soviet inter- 
ventions. During these ten days the country which four years before 
proclaimed its official policy to be one of liberation limited itself to 


14 For some implications see the special New Republic issue, June 11, 1956. 


* Dean Acheson was severely criticized for making a similar statement with re- 
spect to Korea. 
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recommending in the United Nations on November 3 the studying of 
“*suitable moves.’’ No serious warning, as far as is known, was dis- 
patched to Moscow to advise the Soviet Government that its military 
intervention against the Nagy government, which was desperately 
appealing for help, would be viewed as a serious threat to world peace. 
The Hungarian question was repeatedly postponed in the United Na- 
tions, and when the Suez crisis broke, the Soviet regime was successful 
in great measure through its threats in making it the central issue. 
During the ten-day interlude no effort was made to fly United Nations 
observers into Hungary, thereby placing it indirectly under some 
form of international supervision. Finally, when the USSR suppressed 
the rebellion and even started to deport the rebels to Siberia, the 
President merely announced (on November 3) that 5,000 refugee visas 
would be made available to Hungarian fighters. (Switzerland, without 
a tradition of immigration and with a surplus population, immediately 
admitted 10,000.) 


The disturbing absence of any U. S. foreign policy with respect to 
Eastern Europe is vividly demonstrated when one compares Soviet 
efforts to aid Egypt with those of America with respect to Hungary. 
The Soviet Union successfully intimidated the Western Allies without 
a shot being fired and gave the world a vivid demonstration of its 
ability to help those who ally themselves with the USSR. The United 
States merely showed its incapacity to act. As Professor Morgenthau 
remarked in his letter to The New York Times: 


Our foreign policy has assumed, at least in recent years, that our 
ability for atomic retaliation was sufficient to protect our interests by 
peaceful means. However, we have just witnessed the sudden and 
complete collapse of the Western position under the impact of what 
amounts to a Russian ultimatum. 

This is the most ominous calamity of all, which casts a dark 
shadow over the future. For if the Soviet Union continues to protect 
and promote its interest by threatening or using force while we re- 
frain from threatening or using it except after it has been used against 
us, are we not well on the road to surrender on the installment plan, 
which may end in an atomic war of desperation?15 


Bankruptcy of The Liberation Formula 


Our failure to match in Hungary, under circumstances morally and 
politically to our advantage, Soviet efforts on behalf of Egypt seals 
the final bankruptcy of the formula of liberation. Liberation could 
have been a meaningful policy if it had been backed by sound strategic 
a:sumptions reinforced by courage and determination. These qualities 


15 November 13, 1956. 
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have not been demonstrated in the course of the lifespan of the 
formula of liberation.’® In fact the argument can be made, although 
it is beyond the scope of this article, that the policy of liberation was 
merely a verbal mask suited to the times and to a policy of passive 
neo-isolationism so much more in the philosophical tradition of those 
in a position to shape policy. 

What of the future? It seems clear that significant events in 
Eastern Europe will continue to occur and that the presently unstable 
situation is likely to endure for some time before a new basis for 
stability evolves. Our banking on the emergence of national Communist 
regimes independent of the USSR may easily overlook the fundamental 
instability of such regimes (as the Nagy experience clearly has 
shown).!* It is idle to assume that the appearance of such regimes will 
finally lift from our shoulders the responsibility that we have rather 
half-heartedly carried. The argument that developments in Poland 
bear out the correctness of the passive stance overlooks the fact that 
these events succeeded because the USSR has taken a calculated risk 
that they will not go too far (as in Hungary). But if they do, there is 
always the alternative of Soviet military intervention. A _ static 
situation, however, is not to be expected in Eastern Europe, and the 
likelihood of further eruptions has to be considered. Recent events 
demonstrate that we cannot base a policy on the hope that Eastern 
European liberation will come by itself. And yet similar revolts may 
occur elsewhere. Will the United States again be merely a passive 
observer? What will the United States do if the USSR invades Poland ? 

Our critique of United States passivity in the Hungarian case 
suggested a number of specific measures as well as the general stance 
that could have been adopted, even short of war. But the problem is 
broader than that and the choice more fundamental. We must decide 
whether Eastern Europe is to be considered a Soviet area in which the 


16 This situation is made somewhat distasteful when one compares the willingness 
of the Vice President to claim at Occidental College on October 29, 1956, at the time 
of the apparent Soviet setback in Poland and Hungary, that this proves the soundness 
of the administration's liberation policy, with the statements made by the President at 
his news conference on November 14, after the defeat of Hungary. The President then 
refused to credit the administration for the events in Hungary and defined “‘liberation” to 
mean keeping the spirit of freedom alive and relieving suffering. But when the spirit of 
freedom is kept alive, it develops pressures towards self-expression, and this is something 
which cannot be ignored by those who try to “keep it alive.” (Compare with footnote 11.) 

17 It has been said that our present policymakers are operating on the assumption 
of further “Titoist’” development in Eastern Europe and must therefore be very careful 
not to impede such development by rash action. But such rationalization for passivity has 
certain inconsistencies: it overlooks the fact that Titoism was made possible by the inter- 
nal strength of the Communist regime there (a situation not paralleled elsewhere) and 
that it was aided by the willingness of the United States to indicate in 1949 its readiness 
to support Yugoslavia in event of a military aggression against that country. This attitude 
is in striking contrast to the stance adopted not only towards Hungary but even towards 
Poland when Soviet intervention threatened. 
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USSR can act as it wishes, or whether, given the total nature of the 
Communist challenge, we wish and have the will to contest Soviet 
supremacy there. The universal character of Soviet aspirations, re- 
cently demonstrated in the Middle East again, makes the exclusion 
of the former alternative imperative for our own security. But the 
policy of all-out peace or all-out war merely invites repeated Soviet 
intervention in Eastern Europe in the future since no one wishes yet 
to begin an all-out war. Our policy with respect to that area cannot, 
therefore, be one of demanding Soviet withdrawal from it (a la libera- 
tion), but that of matching the demand only with verbal protests and 
passivity when the Soviet Union takes military measures to assert its 
supremacy. The choice which we must put before the USSR must be 
imaginative, bold, and above all else, meaningful. At present, we offer 
the USSR no alternative that she could accept for continued domina- 
tion of the area. A. U.S. policy of forcefully putting before the USSR 
the choice of a democratic neutralization of Eastern Europe or of 
making this area with ali its accumulated hate for the USSR a con- 
tested zone would certainly be more realistic. Thus, for instance, if the 
USSR had been faced with the choice of fighting a local war in Hun- 
gary with massive popular uprisings behind its lines or even of 
accepting a status such as that of Austria, there is a possibility that 
it might have preferred the latter. Under the circumstances of pas- 
Sivity on our part (and advance declarations of non-intervention), the 
Soviets would have been foolish not to intervene. The same applies to 
the entire area whenever similar circumstances exist. 


A Suggested Policy 


A policy which would guarantee the existing frontiers'* and which 
would suggest our willingness to reconsider NATO and German 
rearmament in exchange for a democratic neutralization of Eastern 
Europe (a policy likely to be applauded by the uncommitted nations), 
at the same time matched by our determination not to back down 
every time the USSR brandishes a sword, would have some chance of 
success. The USSR wants to control and exploit Eastern Europe be- 
cause of her long-range objectives and also because she wants it to be 
a buffer. The Austrian and Finnish experience partially suggests that 
a policy which would guarantee the buffer quality of the zone as the 
alternative of turning it into a zone of combat under circumstances 
most unfavorable to the USSR is not a mad dream, but merely the 
kind of realism which has been so lacking in Washington and only too 
often displayed by Moscow (.eg., its Middle East policy). Admittedly, 


18 Soviet ability to pose as the chief defender of the area against German revi- 
sionism is the greatest factor, aside from physical strength, in her control of the area. 
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the approach described above might increase world tensions. But 
efforts to reduce them by one-sided gestures have never succeeded, 
and the tensions are not likely to decrease until it becomes mutually 
advantageous to decrease them. Otherwise, one party can always con- 
tinue to take advantage of the other’s one-sided efforts to reduce the 
tensions through unilateral concessions. 

Of course, the argument is always raised that this will lead in- 
evitably to a third World War. But such a war must be begun by some- 
body, and limited wars, as Korea, Indochina and Egypt show, need 
not lead to it. It can only begin through an act of folly or when one 
of the parties feels itself to be in mortal danger. The first no one can 
prevent. The second cannot arise in Eastern Europe if we make it 
clear that our objective is not an Eastern Europe which is part of 
NATO and dominated by a rearmed Germany, as our present verbal 
policy seems to suggest. In its present form our policy is in every way 
unacceptable to the USSR, and at the same time it is discredited by 
its impotency. It also puts in question (and in Soviet terms legitimately 
so) the motives for our eventual aid to Gomulka, although even here 
the slow reaction to the need of helping Poland is indicative of our 
unwillingness to take advantage of openings that have developed. 
Certainly, given the present situation, it is to our advantage to aid 
Poland rather than to leave her dependent on the USSR. Nonetheless, 
even aid to Poland cannot be a substitute for overall policy in that 
area, However, by setting limited goals, such as the democratic neutral- 
ization of Eastern Europe, and by making the potential alternative 
manifestly more unpleasant, we may succeed; for in time it might 
become more advantageous to the USSR to have a democratic neutral 
bloe on the frontier than an area of strife. In fact, the USSR may 
bank on the hope, as it has reason to hope in the Asian countries,!® 
that future economic and political developments will inevitably push 
the entire area back into the Soviet community together with parts of 
the West. This, however, would be peaceful competition of the kind 
that, in Europe, we can engage in with a measure of confidence. But 
for our policy to be crowned with success, our goals and their limits 
must be clearly stated, our determination to pursue them demonstrated, 
and our courage undaunted. Only then will the United States have a 
foreign policy for Eastern Europe. 


19 See Z. Brzezinski, ‘““The Politics of Underdevelopment,”’ World Politics, Oc- 
tober, 1956. 
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Willingness to write on the future of Eastern Europe, after the 
startling and unanticipated events of the last year, suggests the 
unquenchable optimism of the airplane designer in Peter Arno’s 
memorable cartoon, who turned from the wreckage of his test plane, 
which had plummeted disastrously to earth, with the chipper re- 
mark: ‘‘Well, back to the old drawing board.’’ For the simple fact 
is that Western observers were not prepared for what happened in 
Hungary and Poland, and it may seem worse than frivolous to engage 
in further speculation about the future while we are still overwhelmed 
by the recent past. 

The real occasion for discomfiture is not the failure to predict, 
say, that Khrushchev would make his incredible secret report at the 
Twentieth Party Congress, or that dissatisfaction in Hungary would 
suddenly erupt into the open fighting of barehanded men against 
Soviet tanks. Such particular historical events, and the date when 
they occur, are always the outcome of a multitude of causes, many of 
them highly contingent. And while it is true that such explosive 
events may decisively affect the course of history, it is hardly to be 
expected that we should be able to forecast them. Even in retrospect 
it is not easy to see why Khrushchev should have made his report in 
the way he did, as a confidential exposé that was bound to have wide- 
spread circulation. As for Hungary, it is clear that a number of 
special circumstances — earlier events in Poland, the delay in recalling 
Imre Nagy, the panicky request for Soviet troops— were of greatest 
importance in detonating the revolution. 

The difficulty is rather that we seem to have misjudged the ef- 
fects of a decade of attempted Sovietization in Eastern Europe and 
to have adopted a number of premises — premises strongly influenc- 
ing our expectations for the future — which turned out to be quite 
incorrect. 
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For example, two years ago discussions concerning the future of 
Eastern Europe tended to revolve around the presumably limitless 
manipulative power of totalitarian regimes in controlling and harness- 
ing a society. Revolt, it was felt, was quite out of the question; the 
younger generation, it was feared, was being effectively molded to 
the Communist pattern; independent thought was being extinguished 
by the constant inculeation of the party ideology. Indeed, the principal 
debate among specialists was largely that of timing: how long the 
people of Eastern Europe could hope to hold out. The tide was 
running against them, but with what speed and what force? 


Changes in Eastern Europe 


If I may take a personal illustration, in a book completed toward 
the end of 1955, I raised, only to discount as unlikely, the prospects 
of a ‘‘national Communist’’ revolt or a popular uprising. I stressed 
the fact that ‘‘since the Kronstadt rebellion of 1921 there have been 
no major organized upheavals within Communist-controlled territory,’ 
and concluded that, ‘‘the other Communist parties of the area lack 
the independent power that Tito possesses, and there has been, in the 
years since 1948, an apparently thorough purging of nationalist de- 
viators.’’ To be sure, I included a qualification: ‘‘The human spirit 
is capable of quite unpredictable achievements. The system of totali- 
tarian controls may have deep flaws that are not yet visible.’’ But I 
am afraid that such a general remark about the future is not very 
helpful and does not deserve much credit for prescience. The burden 
of my thoughts was that not much in the way of effective spontaneous 
change in Eastern Europe was likely to occur in the reasonably near 
future. 

Obviously something was wrong with this understanding of the 
situation. ‘‘Nationalist deviations,’’ as it turned out, were certainly 
not lacking vigor within the Communist parties, and, in the Polish 
case, they managed to gain power even without the kind of mass base 
that Tito had through his leadership of the wartime Partisan move- 
ment. Moreover, precisely those groups that were thought to be most 
susceptible to the Communist line —the workers and the youths — 
provided the heroic fighters of the Hungarian revolution. Nor was 
a decade of controls, purges, and secret police terror sufficient to 
keep a populace from rising up and successfully overthrowing a Com- 
munist regime. Finally, the writings of the intellectuals clearly dem- 
onstrated that a passionate sense of freedom not only survived but 
even gained in depth and maturity through the tribulations of censor- 
ship and repression. Take, for example, Antoni Slonimski’s remark 
before the 19th Session of the Polish Council of Culture and Art, in 
March, 1956: ‘‘Freedom of speech guaranteed by the Constitution 
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cannot be a plaything in the hands of anonymous officials. We must 
give back to words their meaning and integrity. During the times 
when schematism was forced upon literature, the editorials in our 
press gave an unparalleled example of this practice. Even to this 
day there can be found that conglomeration of liturgy and thieves’ 
jargon into which our publications were turned.’’ 


Two Sources of Confusion 


It is of the utmost importance that we should try to discover why 
our analysis went astray, for in many cases it was the product of very 
considerable study and reflection. This task cannot be undertaken in 
the brief compass of the present article. But it may be appropriate 
to suggest two probably significant sources of confusion. The first is 
that in our effort to understand and interpret what was going on in 
the Communist world we tended to adopt certain Marxist-Leninist 
categories without retaining the necessary critical vigilance. In our 
thinking about the relations between ‘‘classes,’’ the dynamics of social 
conflict, the meaning and significance of ‘‘ideology,’’ it is all too easy 
to be caught up by Communist premises even while criticizing the 
conclusions. The failure to gauge the part played recently by workers, 
students, and intellectuals may derive from our having come to see 
them performing a role in society which communism necessarily at- 
tributes to them. 

A second source may be that we have been unduly influenced 
by certain non-Communist writers on totalitarianism. George Orwell’s 
1984 is perhaps the best example of this influence. There is no doubt 
that these studies or portraits of totalitarianism with their stress upon 
limitless objectives, ‘‘brainwashing,’’ and ‘‘captive minds’’ were a 
valuable and necessary corrective to our natural tendency either to 
read our Own motives into those of the Communists, or to dismiss the 
Soviet and satellite leaders as ‘‘gangsters,’’ or to reduce their actions 
to ‘‘power politics.’’ At the same time there is the danger of indulg- 
ing in what David Riesman has called the ‘‘fantasy of omnipotent 
totalitarian impressiveness,’’ of coming to believe that the Communists 
ean achieve whatever they will to achieve, and of neglecting the inertia, 
the common clay, of human affairs. 

These two sources of difficulty — and doubtless there are others 
— have been made more serious by the Iron Curtain, by the fact that 
very few scholars have been able to visit Eastern Europe in the last 
decade to verify their views against the actual situation. Without 
this constant reference to reality it is only too easy to wander astray 
in speculations, which can be checked only when they reach the outer 
limits of plausibility or are flatly contradicted by some major event, 
such as the Hungarian uprising. 
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If we have now been made aware of a number of inadequacies 
in our appraisal of the impact of communization, and if the internal 
situation in Eastern Europe has proved to be more fluid and unstable 
than was thought, we are, nevertheless, far from having any clear in- 
sight into the future of the area. We may now be able to make a 
better diagnosis; we are still not close to a persuasive prognosis. The 
reasons for this are several. 

In the first place, for all the illuminating events of the last year 
we remain in considerable ignorance about the effects of communiza- 
tion upon a society. For example, while there is a good deal of evi- 
dence that the youth of Eastern Europe has not been swallowing the 
Communist party line uncritically and has indeed become both rest- 
less and bored, it is not easy to ascertain just what this youth does 
think, the extent to which some features of the Communist outlook 
may have influenced even those who have openly turned against the 
regimes. (One young Hungarian refugee has reportedly said that since 
he had been obliged to study ‘‘ Marxist-Leninist philosophy’’ in Buda- 
pest, he now hoped to study ‘‘bourgeois philosophy’’ in England.) 

Moreover, while a form of ‘‘national communism’’ has been able 
to establish itself in Poland, in the face of obvious Soviet disapproval, 
and has even gained some national support in the recent elections, in 
which the Polish electorate by a kind of self-denying ordinance re- 
frained from voting against it, the future evolution of national com- 
munism remains obscure. It is easy enough to say that if it is to 
survive it must avoid two pitfalls —a relapse into Stalinism or an 
upheaval on the Hungarian model — but this is only a statement of 
what it cannot be. No one, not even Gomulka, can know what positive 
forms it may assume, what policies it may safely pursue, what stability 
it may attain. 


Limits of Totalitarianism 


Finally, even though the Hungarians may have shattered much 
of the Soviet myth —and for this the world owes them an enormous 
debt —the fact remains that Hungary is still under Soviet control. 
While the USSR was not able to maintain its domination through the 
devices of the Party and the police but only through a foreign inva- 
sion, the invasion succeeded. In other words, the events of last Octo- 
ber and November clearly revealed the limits of totalitarianism with 
respect to its own ambitions and pretensions, but they did not by any 
means demonstrate the limits of the Soviet system as a viable and 
formidable power capable of holding its own against pressure from 
the West or the opposition of its subjects. On the contrary, the more 
obvious became the failure of the Communist system to function 
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properly, the more menacing appeared the power of the Soviet Union 
if it were to be exerted in desperation. 

Hence, while the events of the last year suggest that the course 
of future events in Eastern Europe may display more variety and 
spontaneity than once was expected, no clear pattern appears to be 
emerging, but rather a number of conflicting and contradictory 
trends. 

The historian, of course, is inclined to look for continuity in the 
passage of events, and it may be that in the coming years the Com- 
munist vision —of hope for some, of horror for many — will ‘‘fade 
into the light of common day.’’ It may be that the Stalinist formula 
will be reversed and we shall see regimes Socialist in form but na- 
tional in content. It is not difficult today to catch intimations of 
such a trend. Not only in the states where national communism has 
come to the fore but also in those countries where many intellectuals 
and the bureaucracy have tried to accommodate themselves to Com- 
munist rule one gains the impression that national habits and modes 
of behavior are making themselves felt, whether within the regimes 
or in circumspect opposition to them. 

At the same time there are numerous obstacles to any process of 
synthesis or absorption. The first of these is the continuing self- 
conscious dynamism of communism, as a system of thought and prac- 
tice. For all the internal strains and criticism it has been undergoing 
recently it remains attached to certain basic views about the pattern 
of history and the means to realize that pattern. These have proved 
singularly difficult to dilute or dissolve. In the lives of individual 
Communists, as well as of Communist parties, the movement of ideas 
seems always to lead to a fracture, a sharp break, not to an amalaga- 
mation. 

The second obstacle may be the economic and social difficulties 
afflicting Eastern Europe. Some years ago a Rumanian economist 
remarked that there is little purpose in trying to bell the cat if you 
have no bell. Similarly there is little purpose in speaking of con- 
tinuity and gradual evolution so long as economic and social condi- 
tions are in a state of recurrent crisis. Certainly the Communist 
economies have not performed as satisfactorily as they were supposed 
to, especially in their agricultural and consumer goods sectors. On 
the other hand the pre-war economies of Eastern Europe were not 
in very good shape either. Nor do we have convincing evidence that 
the Titoist mixture is a satisfactory prescription. There is, then, no 
self-evident way of improving the economic and social situation in 
Eastern Europe to such a degree that it is unlikely to provide the 
fuel, if not the spark, for political conflict. 

The third obstacle, of course, is the international situation, the fact 
that Eastern Europe, traditionally an area of power conflict, has 
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been and remains a chief focal point of the cold war. Some people, 
including the Yugoslav Communists, feel that the spread of ‘‘national 
communism’’ throughout Eastern Europe will serve to mediate be- 
tween East and West. But the rather uneasy and variable relations 
between Tito and the U.S. on the one hand and Tito and the USSR 
on the other suggest that this mediating function may be extremely 
difficult to establish in practice. Others have proposed that the whole 
area be removed from power politics by some sort of measured with- 
drawal of military forces from Central and Eastern Europe in con- 
junction with diplomatic neutralization and the unification of Ger- 
many. It is difficult, however, to envisage such a large area, compris- 
ing over 100,000,000 people, being made a neutral factor in interna- 
tional relations. Unfortunately, it would seem more likely that the 
influences will continue to work the other way and that the tensions 
arising from Soviet-Western relations will have their effect in Eastern 
Europe. 


Trend Toward Adaptation 


In brief, then, there appears to be a possible trend toward a cer- 
tain pattern of adaptation and accommodation in Eastern Europe, 
but this can be checked by counter-trends arising from the nature of 
communism itself, from the numerous unresolved economic and social 
issues, and from the relations between the Soviet Union and the West. 
Each of these counter-influences is capable of producing situations 
leading either to a reimposition of full Soviet control over the area, 
or to further violent upheavals. 

Still, for all the uncertainties, we have every reason to welcome 
the considerably greater sense of leeway which seems to prevail in 
Eastern Europe as against a year or two ago. The appearance of 
these divergencies within the Soviet orbit — while not without its 
dangers— does at least contain more promise of change and move- 
ment than did the dead uniformity of the Stalin era. 
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THE BIG THAW. By C. L. Sulzberger. 
Harper & Brothers. 275 pp. $4.00. 


Commencing with the premise that the 
Leninist theory of war is no longer con- 
sidered applicable by the Russian _hi- 
erarchy, C. L. Sulzberger proceeds to 
analyze the changes wrought within the 
Soviet monolith and her numerous or- 
bitaries by the shelving of her ideological 
isolationism, the severe maligning of the 
“cult of the individual” and her peace- 
ful wooing of the hesistant and uncom- 
mitted nations of the East. Sensitive to 
Russia’s historic role, he views in this 
new approach a continuance by other 
means of an age-old drive for world 
hegemony, and within this context, the 
ever present enigma of universal com- 
munism. 

By way of giving expression to this 
thesis, Mr. Sulzberger offers a first-hand 
accounting of the transformation; de- 
cidedly concerned with the new pro- 
nouncements of competitive co-existence, 
the author cogently warns that to permit 
our own policy to remain static in the 
face of these new developments is to 
invite consequences detrimental to our 


national interest. 
Lawrence Ziring 


AMERICAN-ASIAN TENSIONS. Edited 
_ by Robert Strausz-Hupé, Alvin J. Cot- 
” trell and James E. Dougherty. For- 
eign Policy Research Institute Series: 
Number Three. Frederick A. Praeger. 

210 pp. $3.75. 


Events in international affairs are oc- 
curing with such rapidity that it is most 
hazardous to publish a work in the field. 
The criticism of being out-dated will in- 
evitably be forthcoming, as is the case 
with this book. However, American-Asian 
Tensions remains a valuable source and 
is recommended by this reviewer. This 
is not as paradoxical as it may appear 
to be. Circumstances have rendered por- 
tions of the work obsolete, but it still 
provides an insight into the problems 
confronting American foreign policy in 
Asia. 

Defining tension as a “reflection of 
incompatible foreign policy objectives,” 
the editors have selected five countries 
for illustrative study: India, Indonesia, 
Japan, the Philippines, and Egypt. Wide 
and beneficial use of foreign govern- 
ment and newspaper comments allows an 
accurate presentation of the Asian view- 
point. 

R. Laurence Garufi 
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THE FATE OF EAST CENTRAL EUROPE. 
Edited by Stephen Kertesz. University 
“of Notre Dame Press. 463 pp. $6.25. 


In the light of the tumultuous autumn 
of 1956, this volume deals with contro- 
versial subject matter. Yet a great void 
in our modern historiography has been 
bridged by brilliant editorship, amassing 
a group of scholars of enviable reputa- 
tion, to discuss the course of the last 
two decades in Eastern European history. 
Revisionist historians will squirm while 
reading Philip Mosely’s accurate account 
of U.S. wartime policy in the area. Pol- 
icy-makers can gain from his conclusion, 
all the more significant today, that “hope, 
divorced from power, is not a policy.” 


Probably the key chapter in the book 
is Robert F. Byrnes’ discussion of Amer- 
ican policy in this area from 1947 to 
1955, shifting from containment to libera- 
tion to coexistence. He does not fall prey 
to recriminations and hindsight, but is 
sensibly aware of the Western power 
vacuum that led to the absorption of 
most of the East European states into 
the Soviet orbit in the wake of World 
War Two. Furthermore, he is convinced 
that our policy “has been generous, 
principled, generally consistent and as 
effective as American power and the 
world situation allowed.” 

The descriptive chapters are of great 
value in reaching an opinion of Ameri- 
can policy. There is a wide range of 
objectivity. The best chapters, in over- 
all quality, are Kertesz’s essay on Hun- 
gary, Wolff's articles on Bulgaria and 
Rumania, Rath’s treatment of Austria and 
Wuorinen’s article on Finland. The sec- 
tion on economics suffers from a super- 
abundance of charts that are more dis- 
tracting than they are illuminating. 

Probably the boldest essay is Congress- 
man Bentley's ‘‘Post-Liberation Prob- 
lems.” Presumptuous at first, it is a 
thoughtful reflection on a problem that 
concerns us more and more with each 
report from the area. Bentley foresees 
federation as the future form in East 
Europe. Most experts would consider 
his position to be generally sensible. 

In sum, the book covers the area 
staked out by its editor. Although not 
definitive, many questions are answered 
here until a badly needed authoritative 
work appears. 


Daniel F. Tritter 


THE CHURCH IN SOVIET RUSSIA. By 
Matthew Spinka. Oxford University 
Press. 179 pp. $3.25. 


“A satanic act for which you shall suf- 
fer the fire of Gehenna.” With these 
words the Russian Orthodox Church met 
the Bolshevik confiscation of property in 
1917. Twenty-five years later, the Patri- 
arch Alexei pronounced Stalin “the great 
God-given leader of the Russian people.” 
Such is the described eclipse of the Ortho- 
dox Church under the Soviet regime. 
Presently, the Church is a willing tool in 
the hands of the Communists, instru- 
mental in promoting the spiritual subor- 
dination of the satellite nations. 

In his succinct analysis of the basic 
trends in this development, Professor 
Spinka comes forth with pointed criticism 
of the present leaders of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church. Despite his awe and in- 
dignation, the author gives a fair account 
of the uneasy alliance between atheistic 
communism and the orthodox faith. His 
conclusions will disappoint those who be- 
lieve in ecclesiastical coexistence. 


Truls Normann Treider 


SATELLITE MENTALITY. By S. Kracauer 
and P. L. Berkman. Frederick A. 
Praeger. 194 pp. $4.00. 


The recent events in Eastern Europe 
indicate the timeliness of this study and 
the need for further work in this field. 
The restrictions placed on the dissemi- 
nation of information about the satellites 
have necessitated the development of 
devious means of obtaining data about 
them, such as the interviewing of defec- 
tors. In this work, the limitations of 
this method are fully appreciated. 

The satellite nations are depicted as 
visualizing the United States as a land 
of freedom and economic opportunity 
and depending upon an East-West war 
for their eventual liberation. The authors 
state that these peoples have been un- 
duly encouraged in their hopes for libera- 
tion by irresponsible endorsements of 
“liberation” made in the United States. 
The present trend toward national com- 
munism and independent development 
was not foreseen by the authors in their 
analysis of data pertaining primarily to 
1951 and 1952. 

P. Roger Zeimer 
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THE EMERGENCE OF RUSSIAN PAN- 

SLAVISM 1856-1870. By Michael 

\ Petrovich. Columbia University Press. 
312 pp. $5.00. 

Out of the mists of ignorance hither- 
to surrounding panslavism this very 
scholarly study by Michael Petrovich has 
come. It traces the development of the 
theories of panslavism from their Slavo- 
phile origins in the era of repression un- 
der Czar Nicholas I to the year 1867 
when a Pan-Slav Congress was held in 
Moscow. After a brief consideration of 
panslavism prior to the reign of Alex- 
ander II, the author wisely devotes one 
chapter to the general concepts of pan- 
slavism. The six remaining chapters deal 
with the more specific panslavic ideas 
and the organization of local panslavic 
movements. 

Mr. Petrovich’s documentation is quite 
impressive and his bibliography is excel- 
lent. These virtues are offset, however, 
by a lack of continuity. The progression 
of events is secondary to the progressive 
development of ideas. As a work in- 
tended to be chiefly a contribution to 
the history of ideas, it is exemplary. 


Jack R. Swanson 


THE U.N. AND THE CHINA DILEMMA. 
By David Brook. Vantage Press. 87 pp. 
$2.50. 

The question of Chinese representation 
in the United Nations was first broached 
by the Soviet Union and has been, since 
its inception, hotly but fruitlessly de- 
bated before the Security Council and 
the General Assembly. In view of its 
complexity, the author calls it the “most 
serious problem” hitherto dealt with by 
the world organization. Mr. Brook’s un- 
derstanding of international affairs is 
demonstrated by his analysis of this com- 
plicated problem within the context of 
world circumstances which he approaches 
with systematic thoroughness and keen 
insight. 

Mr. Brook’s brief outline of the back- 
ground of the Chinese revolution serves 
his study well. His suggestions of some 
possible criteria for the solution of the 
problem are basically sound. His recom- 
mendation that an independent commit- 
tee of jurists be established to resolve 
this and similar questions which may 
arise in the future deserves the consid- 
eration of those responsible for the stale- 
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AN INQUIRY INTO SOVIET MENTALITY. 
By Gerhart Niemeyer, with the assist- 
ance of John S. Reshetar Jr. Frederick 
A. Praeger. 113 pp. $2.75. 


One of the basic assumptions of this 
study, sponsored by the Foreign Policy 
Research Institute of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is the tendency on the part 
of U.S. policy-makers to interpret the 
Soviet mind in the Western image, that 
is, in a rational frame of reference. The 
main body of the book is a general treat- 
ment of the problems related to the above 
theory, including the reasonableness and 
predictability of Soviet policy, and the 
chances of meaningful diplomatic com- 
munication between the U. S. and the 
USSR. 

A more detailed and well-documented 
appendix examines the nature of Marxian 
dialectics and its profound influence on 
Soviet policy. The conclusion is that 
Soviet policy is largely irrational and that 
Westerners can only approach an under- 
standing of it insofar as they can master 
Marxist-Leninist dogma and develop a 
flair for dialectics. 

Lynn F. Lee 


HOW THE SOVIET SYSTEM WORKS. By 
Raymond A. Bauer: Alex Inkeles, and 
Clyde Kluckhohn. Harvard University 
Press. 274 pp. $4.75. 


This book is the final report of the 
Harvard Project on the Soviet System. 
Drawing on unique data acquired through 
interviews and questionnaires given to 
hundreds of Russian refugees, the authors 
present their conclusions on the social 
and psychological characteristics of the 
Soviet system and of the individual with- 
in it. Their analysis of the attitudes of 
the Soviet citizen, including much ma- 
terial on class and generational dif- 
ferences of opinion, is a distinctive con- 
tribution. The authors properly stress 
the oft forgotten difference between dis- 
satisfaction with basic policy and dis- 
loyalty. 

Although written in 1954, the in- 
ferences and forecasts in this report have 
a continuing validity and importance 
even after the 20th Party Congress and 
the recent East European events. The 
book’s only and minor weakness is its 
repetitious organization of conclusions. 


Randolph T. Major, Jr. 


RUSSIA LEAVES THE WAR. By George F. 
Kennan. Princeton University Press. 517 
pp. $7.50. 


Russia Leaves the War is the first vol- 
ume of Mr. Kennan’s comprehensive ex- 
ploration of Soviet-American relations 
from their inception in 1917 through 
1920. It deals specifically with the pe- 
riod between the Bolshevik Revolution of 
November 1917 and Russia’s final depar- 
ture from the war in March 1918. Its 
value for both general students of in- 
ternational relations and specialists in 
Soviet affairs cannot be too highly 
stressed. For the first time there is avail- 
able an authoritative, carefully docu- 
mented and well-reasoned account of this 
little known period of initial Soviet- 
American contacts. Exhaustive research 
and discerning judgment have been com- 
bined with an exceptional literary skill 
to mark this work as one of the outstand- 
ing recent achievements in its field. 

Significant contributions of the book 
are its description and examination of 
the conduct of American diplomacy as 
it evolved in regard to the Russian 
question during those confusing months. 
Both the efforts of Washington and the 
U.S. mission itself were greatly handi- 
capped by a wholly inadequate informa- 
tion gathering apparatus and disorderly 
governmental processes which saw con- 
flicting policies concurrently being pur- 
sued by different persons of the official 
American community in Russia. The 
ensuing hesitations and timid commit- 
ments of the statesmen in Washington 
were natural reactions emanating from 
the receipt of contradictory and unreli- 
able reports. While often these cautious 
actions avoided many pitfalls inherent in 
the situation, the author believes that 
no long-term successes were ever gained 
by such a flimsy, passive policy. 

That the confusion and indecision in 
the pattern of early Soviet-American rela- 
tions have since been repeated elsewhere 
to the detriment of U.S. foreign policy 
aims is clearly evident. The author does 
not formulate any program for eliminat- 
ing diplomatic reversals. Rather the im- 
portance of his new book lies in its vivid 
illustration of a major traditional, but 
remedial deficiency in American foreign 
policy: a lack of precision and attention 
to the mechanics of diplomatic proce- 
dures. 

Robert S. Cameron 
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UNITED STATES-PERSIAN DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS, 1883-1921. By Abraham 
Yeselson. Rutgers University Press. 

ott 
231 pp. 


During the early period of United 
States-Persian relations, the American 
Government attempted to maintain a 
strict policy of non-involvement in Per- 
sian affairs. The British and the Rus- 
sians, on the other hand, were deeply 
involved in almost every phase of Per- 
sian internal affairs. The Shah’s Govern- 
ment, corrupt, poor, weak, and defense- 
less, repeatedly sought to obtain U.S. 
assistance in countering these influences. 
Believing that the U.S. would benefit in 
the future by possibly acquiring petroleum 
concessions, these requests were encour- 
aged by many of the American represen- 
tatives in Persia. Finally, in 1911, the 
State Department reluctantly permitted a 
group of private citizens to be hired by 
the Persian Government as technical ad- 
visors. This mission, headed by Morgan 
Shuster, spent eight months reorganizing 
the Persian taxation and financial systems 
before being forced to leave by the 
suspicious and powerful Russians. The 
State Department, unwilling to court 
Russian disfavour, made no attempt to 
counter the latter’s move. 


Strangely enough this did not alter the 
Persians’ faith in American good-will nor 
did it deter their attempts to obtain fur- 
ther assistance. After World War I it 
seemed as though this Persian persistence 
would prove worthwhile. But a few un- 
successful sorties into the maze of eastern 
intrigues, clouded by treacherous “‘oil 
diplomacy,” forced the State Department 
to retreat into its accustomed isolationist 
shell, 

Mr. Yeselson depicts vividly the nu- 
merous differences between the State De- 
partment’s intransigent policies and the 
various views held by the successive min- 
isters sent to Teheran. However, he 
neither condemns nor praises when relat- 
ing events. He interprets them in con- 
text, allowing the reader to make his own 
evaluations. 

Mr. Yeselson has broken the ground 
in the long neglected field of Persian- 
American relations. His spade work pro- 
vides an excellent and strong basis for 
promoting better understanding, and con- 
sequently, closer Persian-American co- 
operation. 

Robert A. MacDonald 


THE STERLING AREA IN THE POSTWAR 
WORLD: Internal Mechanics and Co- 
hesion 1946-1952. By Philip W. Bell. 
Oxford University Press. 464 pp. 
$10.10. 


The Sterling Area in the Postwar 
World is an excellent, detailed study of 
the internal working of the sterling 
monetary system since 1946. The nature 
of the Sterling Area system, the func- 
tions, advantages and disadvantages of 
the Sterling Exchange Standard for over- 
seas members and the center in the post- 
war period, and the basic ties which sup- 
posedly bind its members together are 
examined in the light of a changing 
environment for the system as a whole. 

Dr. Bell concludes that important 
fundamental changes have occurred in the 
internal structure of the Sterling Area 
system which have altered its nature, its 
operation, and its cohesion. The impor- 
tance of the Sterling Area as a monetary 
system is on the decline. However, the 
author's findings will be of great interest 
to all monetary economists. 


John G. Boyd 


AN INTRODUCTION TO WORLD POL- 
ITICS, By W. Friedmann. Macmillan & 
Co., Ltd. 454 pp. $5.00. 


Dr. Friedmann’s well written and docu- 
mented treatise delineates in its intro- 
ductory chapters the main forces in world 
politics: Christianity, humanitarianism, 
Marxism, and the greatest obstacle to the 
growth of international order, nationalist 
and supernational movement in Asia and 
Africa. Succeeding chapters view in de- 
tail the world-wide conflict between the 
East and West and the roles that Rus- 
sia, the United States, Great Britain, and 
the European countries are playing in 
it. The awakening of Africa and the 
revolt of the Asian nations demand 
special attention. 

This is a realistic and well-organized 
review of ideological and physical con- 
flict in the power struggle between the 
two colossi of our bipolar world, which 
affects, directly or indirectly, the entire 
world. The prophetic final chapter em- 
phasizes the urgency of individual par- 
ticipation in world politics as a possible 
means of decreasing world tensions. 


M. M. Milenkovitch 
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KOREA: A STUDY OF U.S. POLICY IN 
THE UNITED NATIONS. By Leland M. 
Goodrich. Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 325 pp. $3.25. 


Following the developments within 
and outside the United Nations which 
finally resulted in the present stalemate 
between the Communist bloc and the 
free world in Korea was a tedious and 
frustrating task for even the most in- 
terested observers of international affairs. 
Leland Goodrich, Professor of Interna- 
tional Organization and Administration 
at Columbia University and a faculty 
adviser of the Journal of International 
Affairs, provides in this book an interest- 
ing, accurate, and concise history and in- 
terpretation of the Korean episode, a 
service which in itself justifies a careful 
reading of his work. But the historical 
analysis of the events in Korea is only 
the background for Professor Goodrich’s 
main purpose: an evaluation of United 
States policy within the framework of 
the United Nations. 

According to the author, the test of 
the quality of a member nation’s partici- 
pation in the United Nations is in its 
basic commitment to the principles of 
the organization, the purposes to which 


it seeks to put the machinery of the or- 
ganization, and the spirit that governs 
the use of that machinery. In applying 
that test to America’s policy of using the 
organization to create a unified, inde- 
pendent, democratic Korea or, failing 
that, to prevent the expansion of com- 
munism into South Korea, Professor 
Goodrich considers the advantages gained 
by enlisting the moral and to some ex- 
tent the material support of the majority 
of the other members. He contrasts those 
advantages with the difficulties involved 
in balancing domestic and military pres- 
sure and dissatisfaction and the impa- 
tience of South Korean nationalists 
against the obstructionist tactics of the 
Communist bloc in the organization, the 
nervous restraint of other member na- 
tions, and the fear of a general war. In 
general, he finds that the United States 
measured up well to the test. 

In view of the continuing importance 
of the United Nations in American for- 
eign policy, the unique Korean experience 
warrants close study for its usefulness as 
a guide in future crises. Professor Good- 
rich’s work is a valuable contribution. 


Alan F. Lee 
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ROOSEVELT: THE LION AND THE FOX. 


“By Jarnes MacGregor Burns. Harcourt 
Brace and Company. 553 pp. $5.75. 


As advertised, ‘the first political biog- 
raphy of F.D.R.” is a refreshing relief 
from the wealth of memoirs and back- 
stairs gossip about the late president. 
This is an account of a career in politics, 
analyzed in political terms. Prof, Burns 
has concentrated his scrutiny on the New 
Deal Era, Roosevelt’s first two terms. 
His imposing bibliography, including the 
prodigious Hyde Park collection, has been 
appended to the end of the text; this 
will not satisfy scholars, but it may well 
delight less punctilious readers. 

Roosevelt is neither treated with undue 
generosity nor maligned. The title, de- 
rived from Machiavelli, denotes the dual 
political nature of F.D.R. which is em- 
phasized throughout the work. Prof. 
Burns concludes that his uniqueness was 
in adjusting to a changing world, not as 
a creative thinker, but as a broker in 
ideas, a man who could collect friends 
with conflicting ideologies and select the 
most suitable idea for his requirements 
at the right moment. Another skill was 
the ease with which he could dramatize 
a situation, making his words sound the 
clarion call to action. Roosevelt felt that 
a government had a clear responsibility 
for the general welfare; in this he modi- 
fied. the presidency into “‘pre-eminently 
a place of moral leadership.” Here he 
was the bold lion of action. Prof. Burns 
justifies the fox-like quality, the evasive 
and manipulating leader, as a necessity 
in the political arena. Men are often self- 
seeking and immoral and one must play 
their game to achieve moral ends. In his 
first term, F.D.R. is seen in the former 
role; in the second, he retreats more 
often, is less the leader. Yet, the coming 
of world conflict again sees him as the 
bold and vocal lion of the hundred days, 

Without the unwonted veneration usu- 
ally rendered to former professors, this 
study must be adjudged to be of uni- 
formly first-rate quality. The author goes 
straight to the crux of his problem and 
grasps it objectively in toto. Yet, he 
carefully includes those relevant minutiae 
that bring his subject as close to the con- 
temporary reader as he seemed to his 
many admirers in his own lifetime. 


Daniel F. Tritter 


THE UNITED STATES IN HISTORY. By 
James T. Shotwell. Simon & Schuster. 
234 pp. $3.50. 


Reflecting upon the meaning of Unit- 
ed States’ history to the world and future 
generations, the author, one of the most 
distinguished of American statesmen and 
scholars, has written “not history, but a 
commentary on it, notes along the margin 
of a theme too vast and too magnificent 
to be crowded into a few pages of hur- 
ried text.” 

There are few facts, dates or battles, 
for the author's theme focuses upon the 
uniqueness of the American heritage and 
experience. Viewing the nation’s birth 
as ‘‘mankind’s second chance — a chance 
to create a new world” after almost ruin- 
ing the old one, he traces the growth of 
the early colonies into a nation. His 
concern and confidence is in our future. 
As we break through the “last frontier,” 
the world of science, we shall be laying 
the cornerstone for a lasting peace. Fear 
of nuclear warfare will compel the 
peaceful coexistence of conflicting ideol- 
ogies. 

Andre J. M. Pierre 


THE MOFFAT PAPERS. Edited by Nancy 
Hooker. Harvard University Press. 389 
pp. $7.50. 


Jay Pierrepont Moffat’s daily journals, 
bequeathed to Harvard University at his 
death, have been effectively edited by the 
authoress. The result is a comprehensive 
inspection of diplomacy in the years from 
1931 to 1943. Mr. Moffat, an able rep- 
resentative of the United States in Can- 
ada and Australia, was a careful and 
critical historian as well. He served as 
Chief of the Division of Western Eu- 
ropean Affairs from 1932 to 1935 when 
disarmament dominated the panaceas of 
world politics and returned from a two- 
year sojourn in Australia to head an ex- 
panded version of the division until the 
outbreak of World War II. Mr. Mof- 
fat’s sensitive position encouraged the 
poignant observations that abound in this 
volume. 

For the student pondering the pursuit 
of a Foreign Service career, these diaries 
are required reading, but everyone 
plagued by the desire to fathom the in- 
tricacies of the inter-war power struggle 
will find them quite revealing. 


Walter Kossmann 
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DIPLOMACY IN A DEMOCRACY. By 
Henry M. Wriston. Harper and Broth- 
ers. 115 pp. $2.00. 


Dr. Wriston, in his usual interesting 
manner, dispels many of the present-day 
misconceptions about our Foreign Serv- 
ice, our diplomacy, and our democracy. 

Much vitriolic criticism has been aimed 
at American foreign policy, some justifi- 
ably. Dr. Wriston does not deny that 
our diplomacy has been inept and naive 
upon occasion. He attempts rather to 
clarify the real but less obvious reasons 
for our “shortcomings.” The “failures” 
in our diplomacy, he asserts, arise from 
the facts of history and not from any 
deficiencies inherent in the democratic 
system or its institutions. 

Furthermore, he convincingly _ illus- 
trates that, contrary to prevalent beliefs, 
democracy when compared to other forms 
of government provides, if not the best 
framework for “good” results in dip- 
lomatic activity, at least the best system 
of checks and balances to prevent the 
pursuit of a disastrous policy. 


Robert A, MacDonald 


THE CHANGING ENVIRONMENT OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: A 
MAJOR PROBLEM OF AMERICAN 

“FOREIGN POLICY. By Grayson Kirk, 
et al. The Brookings Institution. 168 
pp. $2.50. 


The aim of this collection of short, in- 
tegrated essays written by scholars of 
several fields, is to identify and analyze 
new dynamisms born of man’s intellect, 
and the effect of their impact on the 
international milieu. This impact is fore- 
seen as a source of possible forms of 
U.S. foreign policy within the next two 
decades. 

Dr. Kirk notes that our foreign policy 
often is misaligned with non-Western 
mass aspirations. Dr. Brogan is concerned 
with the fact that Western political in- 
situtions often lack universal applicabil- 
ity. The other authors consider various 
aspects in the realm of the technological, 
political and economic, 

It is encouraging that scholars con- 
tinue to speculate upon the future of 
American foreign policy, despite the high 
degree of tentativeness that characterizes 
even short-range incursions into the fu- 
ture. 

Edward J. Shanahan, Jr. 
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President of the Council on 
Foreign Relations 


Writing from the long view of our 
history, Dr. Wriston lays to rest the 
ghost of a persistent argument—that 
democracies cannot operate effective- 
ly on the diplomatic front. The author 
points out the demonstrated ability of 
the democracies to make the “hard 
decisions” that promote long - range 
benefits in international relations. He 
shows that the key to progress in this 
sphere is an informed and educated 
public controlling policy through the 
democratic process. $2.50 


“Will rank among the foremost works 
of social science in the 20th century.” 


— The Reporter 
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By GUNNAR MYRDAL 


Executive Secretary, UN Economic 
Commission for Europe 


The author of the classic “An Amer- 
ican Dilemma” examines here the 
problems of achieving a truly integ- 
rated world economy as a foundation 
to world peace. “ . nothing nearly 
so good and so comprehensive has 
ever been written before on the prob- 
lems of the poor people of the world.” 

—J. K. Gatpraitu, in The New York 
Times Book Review. $6.50 
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GALLIPOLI. By Alan Moorehead. Harper 
and Brothers. 384 pp. $4.50. 


Early in 1915, while Western Europe 
was engulfed in the beginning stages of 
World War I, an allied armada of troops 
began moving from various locations in 
the Mediterranean toward the Dardanelles 
and the thin peninsula projecting from 
southern Turkey, Gallipoli. Alan Moore- 
head tells of the nine months of bitter 
battle which followed. 

Gallipoli was the 20th Century’s first 
major amphibious landing. It was the 
embryo in planning and the counterpart 
in success of the Normandy story. It is 
a tragedy of intent, which failed for want 
of preparation and resources at the right 
place and at the right time. It is a bat- 
tle account of the greatest allied tragedy 
of World War I. During the months of 
fighting, some half million British and 
French troops faced a comparable num- 
ber of Turks. When both sides departed, 
having gained neither victory nor suf- 
fered defeat as we understand it, each 
side had some 250,000 casualties. The 
allies were forced to evacuate their posi- 
tions. When the book has been read, 
the question of the reader rightly re- 
mains: What victory was gained? 

This is a military history. Though the 
constant interplay of political vacilla- 
tions in London toward this far-off cam- 
paign and the battle itself are dealt with, 
the author is primarily concerned with 
the events that took place on the penin- 
sula. Excellent background has _ been 
given of occurrences in Constantinople 
which eventually led to Turkey’s surprise 
entry into the war on the German side. 
The British military is spared no criticism 
in some elements of the campaign, nor 
does it seem that any of the enormously 
frustrating and tragic details of battles 
have been omitted. 

For the student of British foreign pol- 
icy, the author no doubt shows a lack 
of concern and involvement with domestic 
decisions in London. However, this is 
not his purpose. It is to the author's 
credit and the reader’s benefit that his 
account of a campaign in which the 
sides seldom knew of each other's pres- 
ence, should be so lucid and flowing. 
The work is an enormous success which 
derives from an even greater failure. 


Peter M. Herford 


ITALY AND THE ALLIES. By Norman Ko- 
gan. Harvard University Press. 246 pp. 
$4.25. 


Mr. Kogan has added a much-needed 
perspective to the study of Italy at the 
end of the war and in the post-war pe- 
riod. He has approached the material 
from the outside but has managed to 
retain the flavor and substance of the 
divisive forces that have always marred 
Italian domestic politics. It was to be 
the relationship with the Allies that de- 
termined, to a considerable extent, the 
path that Italian politicians were to travel 
in their response to the problems that 
had been ramified by an age of turmoil. 

The problems examined by the author 
can certainly undergo further exploration. 
In this short volume there could be no 
more than a cursory analysis, but there 
are mo major omissions. Mr. Kogan’s 
perusal of hitherto unreleased War De- 
partment documents has fortified his con- 
clusions, but there is still much to be 
revealed by the participants in certain 
key negotiations to which he alludes. 


Melvin Mendelson 


ISLANDS IN DANGER. By Alan and Mary 
Wood. Evans Brothers, Ltd. 255 pp. 
$3.50. 


Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney and Sark 
are the most important of the Channel 
Islands, lying a dozen miles from 
the coast of France opposite Brittany. 
These islands were the only British ter- 
ritory occupied by the Wehrmacht dur- 
ing the Second World War. 

The Channel Islands fell and were 
liberated without the firing of a single 
shot. Their occupation was somewhat 
unique in that the local British authori- 
ties maintained a condition of relative 
peaceful coexistence. No appreciable re- 
sistance movement existed; nevertheless, 
islanders were deported and interned in 
Germany for various reasons. 

The issue of resistance or submissive 
self-preservation under occupation rears 
its head throughout the account of what 
happened in this comparatively isolated 
case. There is no doubt that the intro- 
spection necessitated by the occupation of 
the islands can be equated with parallel 
situations on the continent. 


Peter M. Herford 
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THE MAGSAYSAY STORY. By Carlos P. 
Romulo and Marvin M. Gray. The 
John Day Co. 316 pp. $5.00. 


~ iy 

The Republic of the Philippines is per- 
haps an outpost of the United States or 
of Asia. After World War II it was 
debatable which influence was to prevail. 
Then Ramon Magsaysay, the incumbent 
leader, acquired hero-prominence by di- 
verting his country toward a goal of dem- 
ocratic government. 

This is more than a biography of a 
man who, born to hardship in the prov- 
inces, attains national leadership. It is 
the embodiment of the essence of the 
Filipino viewpoint in a splash of guer- 
rilla escapades, the “Huk Terror,” mur- 
derous campaigns, then Magsaysay’s un- 
usual proposal to replace illegality with 
legality. How he managed this in the 
face of the tempting offers of commun- 
ism to a people impoverished by enemy 
occupation, mangled by war, and ex- 
hausted by corrupt government is related 
by men who know the subject. Although 
they seem too laudatory, Magsaysay’s 
achievements merit praise. 


R. D. Dodson 


MOSCOW AND THE COMMUNIST 
PARTY OF INDIA. By John H. 
Kautsky. Wiley & The Technology 

\v Press of M.I.T. 220 pp. $6.00. 


Dr. Kautsky strictly delineates his top- 
ic and sources to include only the C.P.I.'s 
relations with Moscow and Peking since 
1947 as reflected only in official pro- 
nouncements of strategy shifts. He makes 
several firm conclusions regarding the 
nature of the relationship and the strat- 
egies pursued. 

He terms the policy followed since 
late 1949 as “‘neo-Maoist,” carefully dif- 
ferentiating it from “left and “right” 
strategies. He feels Mao’s success in- 
spired its formation, but that it originated 
from: Moscow as a cold war policy. A 
broad appeal “from below” to the sev- 
eral classes, except the big imperialist 
bourgeoisie, is an essential element of 
the new ‘‘neo-Maoist’’ concept, whereas 
violence is not. 

This is a valuable, but not definitive 
study which sheds light upon the C.P.I. 
as one of the more illuminating case 
studies in international communism. 


Ann Hallan 


THE STORY OF THE INTEGRATION OF 
THE INDIAN STATES. By V. P. Me- 
non. The Macmillan Company. 511 pp. 

V $7.00. 


The history of India is replete with 
abortive and revolutionary transforma- 
tions. This new book by V. P. Menon 
is concerned with the subcontinent'’s 
latest and most significant metamorphosis. 
In 1947, Mr. Menon was specially selected 
for the post of secretary to the newly 
created Ministry of States. In this 
capacity he worked under Sardar Val- 
labhbhai Patel, the Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter of India and the man who was 
charged with the process of integration; 
his orders were for maximum integra- 
tion in the shortest possible time and 
with a minimum of unpleasantness. 

Unlike other colonial areas which have 
achieved independence, India was faced 
with a problem singularly unique which 
if permitted to go unattended would 
have made real nationhood impossible. 
The difficulty centered round British 
policy which left the numerous princely 
states in complete control of their own 
affairs. The British Government had 
from the beginning insisted that the re- 
lations of the princes were with the 
Crown, as distinguished from the Gov- 
ernment of India, and that now they 
could not be transferred to the new 
Dominion of India. Every prince and 
princeling was from that moment con- 
sidered a sovereign and _ independent 
ruler. On the eve of their departure, 
however, the British recognized the legiti- 
mate right of any princely state to main- 
tain its independence, or to opt to either 
India or the newly created state of Pakis- 
tan; here was a situation which on the 
one side threatened the “Balkanization” 
of the country and on the other, the 
extension and strengthening of a hostile 
and potentially dangerous neighbor. 

The industry and tact that Sardar Patel 
and his lieutenants brought to bear on 
this enervating and all-consuming issue is 
in the unfolding of Mr. Menon’s story; 
the success of their efforts is mirrored 
daily in the exploits of modern India. 

From the decomposition of 554 states 
was born a republic; from a pattern of 
utter confusion and maladministration 
have come the birth pangs of democratic 
institutions; for the first time in history, 
India has become a whole nation. 


Lawrence Ziring 
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STERLING DOLLAR DIPLOMACY. By 
Richard N. Gardner. Oxford University 
Press. 423 pp. $6.75. 


The chaotic economic experience of the 
1920’s had painfully revealed the neces- 
sity that postwar economic planning take 
place even while a war was in its early 
stages. Thus, postwar economic planning 
in the U. S. began as early as the autumn 
of 1939. With the drafting of the Atlantic 
Charter in late 1941, Great Britain joined 
the United States. 

This book is an account of the efforts 
of the Anglo-American planners to restore 
multilateral trade in the postwar world 
from the drafting of the Atlantic Charter 
to the decision of the U. S. Government 
to abandon the International Trade Or- 
ganization in 1947. It is a study in the 
making of international economic policy 
and its institutionalization. Throughout, 
emphasis is placed on the interaction be- 
tween official policy and public opinion. 

Although by 1947 the economic plan- 
ners had created the International Mon- 
etary Fund, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, the In- 


eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, and 
had negotiated the Anglo-American Fi- 
nancial Agreement of 1945, all designed 
to promote the restoration of multilateral 
trade, this desired goal was not realized. 
Dr. Gardner attributes the failure of the 
economic planners to achieve the objective 
of multilateral trade to: 1) economism: 
the belief that economic policy could be 
made in a political vacuum; 2) univer- 
salism: the belief that the postwar world 
order could be created on a universal basis 
without special alliances or arrangements 
between individual nations; 3) legalism: 
the belief that outstanding international 
economic problems could be resolved by 
drafting detailed codes of formal prin- 
ciples; and, 4) doctrinairism: the failure 
to adopt a flexible and sympathetic atti- 
tude toward the problems of others. 
Sterling Dollar Diplomacy is an ex- 
ceptionally well-written and interesting 
analysis of international economic diplo- 
macy. Dr. Gardner’s book merits the at- 
tention of those concerned with the pro- 
motion of international economic col- 
laboration in the cause of world peace. 
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FRANCISCO |. MADERO. By Stanley R. 
Ross. Columbia University Press. 378 
pp. $5.50. 


The long Mexican upheaval, still not 
widely recognized as the most effective 
and enduring popular revolution of the 
20th Century, gains new authority as 
such from this balanced biography of the 
protagonist of the revolution’s _ initial 
stages, 1910-1913. Professor Ross, while 
sympathetic towards Madero and _ his 
program, criticizes his tactics sharply, 
admirably documenting both attitudes. 

Madero appears doomed from the 
start; a gloriously pure idealist could 
hardly survive among amoral infighters 
such as Diaz, Reyes, Huerta and others 
— including U.S. Ambassador Henry L. 
Wilson, a very dirty player in Ross’ 
Opinion. Yet it was gentle Madero, not 
the generals or manipulators, who broke 
Mexico’s bonds of 390 years; and the 
progressive, popular, yet moderate nature 
of the government today owes much to 
the indestructible democratic faith, su- 
icidal yet transcendent, of this unforgot- 
ten martyr. 

Merritt Abrash 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL: 1889- 
1914. By James Joll. Frederick A. 
l Praeger, Inc. 213 pp. $3.00. 


As a chronological narrative of twenty- 
five crucial years, this book describes 
European socialism as expressed at the 
frequent meetings of the International. 

The Second International was born in 
factional strife whose cleavages never 
disappeared. Most of the book is devoted 
to presenting these differences: anarchism, 
reformism, Marxism versus socialism, na- 
tionalism versus socialism. It ends with 
the debacle of 1914. 


The author lacks genuine perception 
of the intellectual mood of the era. 
Rather than analyzing the ideas and 
theories of the movement, his main con- 
cern is to relate the facts. He is partic- 
ularly thorough in his treatment of Fran- 
co-German socialist developments. 


The most effective result Joll achieves, 
by his unusually successful technique of 
portraying personalities, is a clear and 
vivid characterization of the brilliant 
leaders of the International. 


Eugene A. Matteodo 
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